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THE WAR WITHIN THE WAR 


There is a lie abroad today. It is the lie that there is peace in the 
world. Anywhere in the world. Some say peace is in Russia. Others say 
peace is in America. Both lie. There is no peace. The whole propaganda of 
“keeping out of the war” is false as hell. We are all in the war. The entire 
earth is at war. All nations and all churches and all individuals. The whole 
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texture of life is being rent and torn from top to bottom and through and 
through. 


This is no figure of speech. It is literal fact. Ravaging tyranny 
marches by land and sea. And there are people who resist that march. 


In the East the ravager is Japan. China with the aid of Russia resists 
Japan. Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek admits this very candidly, and she is no par- 
ticular friend of Russia. “Intellectual honesty constrains me to point out that 
throughout the first three years of resistance Soviet Russia extended to 
China, for the actual purchase of war materials and other necessities, credits 
several times larger in amount than the credits given by either Great 
Britain or America. Both these countries, indeed, circumscribed their 
advances with conditions which prevented even one cent of the money 
being used for badly needed munitions, equipment, or war material of any 
kind. Furthermore, at the meetings of the League of Nations, it was Russia 
who took an uncompromising stand in support of China's appeal that 
active measures should be adopted to brand Japan as the aggressor. Russia 
acted similarly during the Brussels Conference. On both occasions Britain, 
France, and other member nations compromised their consciences. When 
Japan protested through her ambassador in Moscow that the aid extended 
to China by Russia was a breach of neutrality, Russia did not wilt, or 
surrender, or compromise, but continued to send supplies of arms to China. 
It will doubtless be said that Russia has been aiding China for selfish 
interests. In reply to this I may point out that Russian help has been uncon- 
ditional; that China has never asked any nation to fight for her.’—Liberty, 
December 21, 1940. The Chinese war is a righteous war for the Chinese, 
and an unrighteous war for the Japanese. We serve the guns of Japan. In 
this war in the East we serve the aggressor while Russia serves the 
resister. We are therefore involved in an unrighteous war. Russia is 
involved in a righteous war. 


In Europe we serve England, but hesitatingly. We seem unsure of 
our course. We sense one thing: danger to ourselves from a Hitler world. 
But we are divided into several groups. 
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(1) The various frank and not so frank appeasers of Hitler 
(2) The uncritical supporters of Churchill 
(3) The critical supporters of Churchill 


It is this last division of the democratic supporters of Churchill which 
I would like to see grow much larger in this country. For we are in a posi- 
tion to guide England and help her at the same time. Uncritical support 
for her war on Hitler is as dangerous as was our uncritical support for her 
non-intervention “war” on the Spanish Republic. If we have changed since 
“Spain,” if we have truly repented of our action, then we must immedi- 
ately give asylum to the Spanish anti-Fascists because they have fought our 
battle in the face of horrible odds including our blind betrayal. While we 
refuse asylum to these pioneer fighters against Fascism, while we blithely 
accept Lord Halifax as representative of the England we support, while 
we say nothing of war aims, we cannot be said to be acting intelligently or 
fully within the scope of our power to help bring about an ordered world. 


When the Conservatives of England don’t say what their war aims 
are there must be a reason for it. They either cannot agree among them- 
selves or they have something to hide. Taking their history into account it 
is likely that they dare not tell the people their aims. It is nonsense to say 
“we must win the war first and decide what we were fighting for after- 
wards.” If the war aims are honest and decent their publication will help, 
not hinder, the will to fight and the will to victory. Likewise they will, 
if decent and honest, weaken the arm of the Nazi tyranny. While the 
Nazi boys think they are fighting plutocratic-imperialism they will fight 
well. The clear knowledge of a clear issue, a people’s world versus a tyrant’s 
world, will be worth battles won for us and battles lost for them. The issue 
however must be stated not thus in generalities. It must be stated in terms 
of a concrete collective security, abandonment of empire, all empire once 
for all. It must include Russia. No substitutes will suffice such as the 
rehabilitation of the dozen little dynasties of Europe. No re-upholstering of 
holy Roman antiques. 


Here is where Churchill, the great feudal fighter, fails. In spite of 
his military realism and boldness he still lives politically in feudal times. 
Thus he appealed to the Italian people recently to cast out Mussolini. He 
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appealed to their “Church and King” loyalty. But the Italians who can be 
appealed to thus are not the Italians who will take part in the creation of a 
people’s world. Mussolini allowed that part of Churchill’s speech to be 
read by his people. Mussolini knew and the people knew that both Pope 
and King had given them into his hands. They might have been appealed 
to, as Wilson appealed to them, to go forward, but never to go backward 
to the Church and King who had delivered them over to Fascism. 
As Prof. G. A. Borgese says, the Italian people must be allowed to have the 
kind of revolution they want. 


To repeat, there is a war. We are caught in the middle of it. It is the 
war between the Axis (streamlined slavery) and the British World Order 
which failed in its attempt to make that Axis serve its interests. This war 
is the result of the “failure of a mission,” the failure of the British tories 
to “manage” their own protegée Herr Hitler. The British tories could 
manage the rest of the world without too much difficulty, but this new 
rising junior partner threatened to take over the firm and he simply had 
to be put in his place. 


The prevention of Britain’s falling to Hitler is vital to the interests 
of the future of man. This is true even at the lowest reading of Britain. 
This prevention is important to man because it will insure for man the 
possibility of continuing the process of turning empire into commonwealth. 
It is nothing to cheer for and such a possibility would be a small one and 
dearly purchased. Yet even this possibility would be lost if Hitler won. In 
effect, to allow Hitler to win is to allow the British tories to win . . . with no 
return engagement. 


The tories are angry now with Hitler because Hitler aborted the 
fruits of their various betrayals of Democracy. Those betrayals were not 
even successful in supporting the British Peace. The British Peace has 
become the British War. The British people and their British enemies 
compete for control of this war while the RAF and navy fight it. 


It is this British war which we support. Not happily. Its winning is 
a grim necessity, because it is an integral part of the whole world-wide war 
of man against his enemies. 
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For to beat Hitlerism and leave toryism triumphant would be a sad 
and bitter victory. Since toryism hatched and reared Hitlerism and shows not 
one visible sign of repentance, the future of man depends as much on the 
defeat of the one as on the defeat of the other. 


Every moment that the spirit of Munich has place in the councils of 
Britain, we arm Hitler with the truth of his accusations against us. 


We cannot, we dare not postpone the war within the war. 


The war within the war must be won or both wars will be lost. 
This is what made the People’s Convention in London the big news of the 
day. That convention is the first battle of the war within the war, the 
struggle against the tories who still head Britain. These tories hold to their 
ambition of using Fascism (a tamed “religious” fascism) to head off social 
revolution. The test of all anti-Fascisms today is the same as in 1931, the 
willingness to live in the same world with Soviet Russia. Baldwin, Cham- 
berlain, Dalton, Lloyd, Henderson, Simon, Hoare, all the knights and ladies, 
including Lady Astor of Virginia knew the kind of instrument Hitler was; 
they knew his race theories and practices, they knew his theory and prac- 
tice towards liberalism. They were accessories to his crimes. They in effect 
were and are as guilty as Hitler himself. This war shall not be won until 
they have been removed. 


LIBERALISM AND DIRECTION 


That liberals throughout the world appear to have reached a place 
where they are confused has been a topic of conversation among scholars 
for some time. It has not, however, been so very evident to a great many 
liberals themselves, and to the man on the street it has come only recently 
as a sudden sad revelation. To the ordinary observer, liberalism appears to 
stand like some animal about to be extinguished in the evolutionary struggle 
for existence, hounds on one flank and wolves on the other, not knowing 
which to attack or whether to attack, surprised and stunned by the turn of 
a fate which it had supposed to be friendly to its particular species. 


The situation is tragically symbolized in Europe today where the 


This editorial is based on an address before the American Unitarian Association, May, 1940. 
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modern liberal directionless order is being torn by an illiberal order that has 
direction, unity and will to power. The tragedy is increased by the fact that 
this time liberal Europe will be compelled in asking American aid to deal | 
with the Vatican and to deal the Vatican in. And this very predicament is 
due to the presence in the midst of the American directionless liberal order 
of a political church order that has direction, unity and will to power. 


When I speak of liberals, I refer not merely to those in various church ~ 


communions who call themselves liberal, but also to the so-called “emanci- — | 


pated minds” who have thrown off what they call the “bondage” of religion. 


THREE LIBERAL INSIGHTS 


Let me cite in a very general way some of the things these liberals 
have had in common. 


First. They have had a sense of the ever-receding horizon of cul- 
tural values and possibilities, a sense of infinite riches in variety and color 
of human personality and of the words, pictures, music, the arts, institu- 
tions, codes, laws, forms of association, which are the products of human 
personality. 


Second. They have recognized the desirability, even the necessity of 
making life’s cultural values and cultural inheritances available for more and 
more of the thousands of millions of human beings on this planet, and have 
recognized the necessity of extending (among those cultural values) demo- 
cratic rights and responsibilities. 


Third. And very important to notice in an attempt to diagnose the 
present paralysis of liberalism: Our liberals have been characterized by (and 
all these things are of course closely related) a delight in difference of opin- 
ion, a delight in individuality of outlook. This easy enjoyment of difference 
and individuality is probably the most noticeable of all liberal character- 
istics to those who are strangers to liberalism. 


It is this last characteristic which, when looked at more than casually, 
may reveal something of the disease from which our liberals today suffer. 
For difference, although concomitant of all delight and essential to all life, 
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is paradoxically incidental to the development of the soul in the praise of 
God or, to put it more coldly, in the development of the microcosm in rela- 
tion to the Cosmos. The oak leaf wants nothing more than to be a good oak 
leaf and from that desire come myriads of oak leaves all akin yet no two 


alike. 


DEVIATIONS AND THE END IN VIEW 


Thus, as biologists know, and as logicians know, and as sailors know, 
difference is meaningless without a single frame of reference within which 
the difference is perceived. In sailing from New York to New Zealand you 
may deviate from your course, but you will never reach New Zealand if you 
consistently head for Alaska. And to say you delight in the difference of 
opinion of a steersman who heads for Alaska is worse than nonsense. It is 
quite dishonest if you want to go to New Zealand. 


If you really want to go to New Zealand there is no deviation you 
won’t put up with if it is a necessary deviation. You can’t sail over rocks and 
sand bars and dry land. You may deviate to avoid hurricanes. You may have 
a choice of routes. But these differences are all within a single frame of 
reference, namely, the desire to go to New Zealand. There are opinions and 
people you won’t put up with, whose differences you won’t delight in, and 
they are those who are determined to take you and your ship to Alaska or 
Greenland or any other place than New Zealand. 


Now let us suppose something. Suppose you grew to like the boat. 
Suppose you became enamored of the life at sea, the good food, the pleasant 
company, and suppose somehow the importance of getting to New Zealand 
dwindled in your mind. You still spoke about it but kept postponing the 
date of your arrival. Under these circumstances you could very well delight 
in even such differences as sailing in circles in the Indian Ocean or cruising 
in the Mediterranean. Sooner or later, to make yourself perfectly contented 
in soul, as well as in body, you would call it all sailing to New Zealand. The 
truth would be that you had been weaned away from your first desire. You 
no longer wanted what you said you wanted, and when you said you wanted 
it you were deceiving yourself. And here is where much of our American 
liberalism is today—world liberalism, too, for that matter—but I believe 
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definitely and dangerously more in American liberalism than in the rest of 
the world—simply because the American boat is a more comfortable boat to 
be in for the moment. Self-deception is a sickness of the mind and it is the 
sickness of many of our liberals today. They no longer want to go to New 
Zealand, if they ever did! There are many ways by which we fool ourselves. 
For instance, many of us have presently a way of saying that the means 
determine the ends. Some liberals use this saying to hamper the efforts of 
the disinherited children of God to gain back their heritage as children of 
God and as joint heirs of God’s world. Some liberals say these children play 
too roughly. The means they use to recapture their share of things will 
vitiate the ends they pursue. I have expressed this myself in my ballad, 
“O’Malley to the Reds.” Where the Priest whom I have modeled after the 
great and truly living liberal Catholic Priest, Father Coady of Antigonish (a 
man who is on his way to New Zealand), is talking to the Marxist miners: 


I’ve heard your young men say, “Tis true, 
we don’t believe in much! 
We walk alone . . . as for the Cross, 
we've cast away that crutch!” 
And so they’ve cut their closest kin, 
Their cuisle chridh’, the One Within, 
Whose pulse would warm the frozen hand 
And nerve the tongue to understand 
the things they taste and touch. 
They say that far too slowly 
the old gods ground their grist, 
And the only way they’ll ever get 
the goods their fathers missed 
Is to hate-fuse together 
their fingers to a fist, 
And hammer, hammer, hammer, 
to break the brutal foe 
Who fats his saucy children 
on the bread of their children’s woe. 
But what’s to happen after, 
What like will be their laughter, 
When hate has flayed the human mask? 
These are the things they seldom ask, 
For they seem not to know. 
The Devil has no trouble 
finding his proper tool, 
But you who help the Devil 
are but the Devil’s fool, 
And you who do the work of Hell 
shall have Hell for your rule. 


19 
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In other words, you who use Hell’s means will end in Hell. And 
this is all very well and necessary to warn against Hell’s methods provided 
we are using Heaven’s methods, for Heaven is swifter than Hell would we 
but use it. But Heaven is also closer to Hell than it is to intellectual frigidity. 
And if we choose Heaven and not Hell, then out of our pulpits we shall be 
driven by Heaven down to the spiritually starved masses with no mere 
social gospel, but with the flaming evangel of social revolution. This is what 
happened to Father Coady. 


For even the sense of proportion which is, or should be, above all a 
liberal characteristic and our sense of logical justice should remind us that 
our own positions of freedom, from which we judge these disinherited and 
rough-and-tumble brothers of ours, are warm nests within the walls of 
academic and ecclesiastical institutions. These positions of security have 
not fallen like manna from Heaven, but have been arrived at as ends through 
means. The means through which they have been arrived at are the eco- 
nomic and political processes of the world today. The means to the ends of 
the security in which we write books, preach our sermons, perform our 
works of charity even, these means are our common economic and political 
processes of wholesale exploitation, mass murder, unemployment, unspeak- 
able waste of natural and human resources, and now, finally and logically, 
war. 


Now we may retire to the country and live in a made-over farm- 
house (into whose history of means and ends it might be as well not to 
inquire too closely), or we may take ourselves to the hot spot in the world’s 
news, China, Spain, Finland. We may even take it to Mr. Cunningham’s 
Georgia. And in these places we may feed the misguided quarreling chil- 
dren, we may feed Chinese and Japanese indiscriminately, we may feed Mr. 
Cunningham and his victims (feeding his victims under his stipulation, to 
which we agree in advance, that we never once encourage them to strike 
off their chains). | 


I say we may go to the country, or we may distribute largess to the 
victims of violence in dramatic circumstances, but the masses of the people 
are lashed to the machine in most undramatic circumstances, the bulk of 
the people starve their souls in the bleak anonymity of sprawling cities and 
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destitute rural slums. Commercialized sport, movies, the blatting radio— 
these are their anodynes; an arid loneliness their lot. Their masters are no 
better. If perchance there was any grace in the old plantation feudalism 
there is of a certainty no grace in the new factory plutocracy. 


THE UGLINESS OF ALL OUR LIVES 


And better so. The ugliness of feudalism was hidden from all but 
its victims. The obvious ugliness of our lives (all our lives) may propel us 
out of them into some different form. We cannot hide the source of our 
wealth in the “quarters.” We have at least advanced from that. Our ugli- 
ness is out and aboveboard. It is better to be kept so. It is better it grow worse 
and more obvious—even unto the black horror of war and fascism—that 
some of us cry out: It is time for a change, it is time we took on a direction 
from here to somewhere else; it is time to go to New Zealand. 


And to keep that ugliness before our minds, we must stay with it, not 
go to the country nor to dramatic wars and pestilences. For when we go 
there, we hide from our minds the ordinary everyday ugliness of our com- 
mon lives, of the very texture of our lives; we hide from our minds the 
pernicious anemia which infects the means to the end of our own judg- 
ments, these judgments we make against the “too-rough” tactics of our 
mutilated brethren, these judgments I say which are made possible only 
by the degradation of our economic and social foundations. 


Let us think long on this when we so blithely condemn the un- 
doubtedly harsh methods sometimes used in collective bargaining, for 
instance, or in resisting a Franco in Spain. Let us think long on this before 
we condemn those who may find themselves face to face with a Franco in 
Mexico in the near future or later on in America. Let us remember that 
the powers that be in this world are our powers. They uphold us. It is their 
largess which we spend and let us remember, too, and this is bitter to 
remember, that our judgments against the slaves’ roughness are judgments 
which weigh more heavily the whip of the master. So, if we are so sure that 
the end is determined by the means, shall we not do well to examine criti- 
cally the means to our ends? The means-make-the-end argument may prove 
a boomerang. It may work as well against us as for us. For when we restrain 
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the victim in its name we are in effect aiding the aggressor who is not 
affected by our argument, but who proceeds in the name of order to coerce 
the weak and to hound him to desperation—I repeat in the name of order, 
state order, national order, imperial order, “law and order,” whose bene- 
ficiaries we are, one of whose ends we are. It is one thing for you or for me 
to refuse to use coercion or “overpersuasion” ourselves. It is quite another 
thing for us to counsel others so to refuse when their enemy is the order on 
which our security rests. When we do so, we in effect act as policemen of 
the status quo. 


We do this as much by our silence which gives consent to injustice 
as by our open counsel of nonresistance. We do it by our decently and dis- 
creetly murmured protests, our toothless resolutions, our interfaith cloaks 
behind which flashes the stiletto aimed at the heart of our free democracy. 
Recently, a liberal speaker was hauled off a liberal platform, insulted and 
beaten and jailed. This could never have happened in a city where liberty 
was on the march. Such a city would have cried out with one voice, “Re- 
lease that man or we join him in prison.” The liberalism of that city is 
theoretical but not effective. 


POLITICAL OR RELIGIOUS CATHOLICISM 


A friend of mine who wants above all things to be a “liberal” says we 
should not attack political Catholicism because we run the danger of being 
called anti-Catholic. And of course he is right. No matter how often nor 
how logically we repeat that opposition to political Catholicism is the best 
safeguard of religious Catholicism, nevertheless we are charged and will 
be charged with being bigoted opponents of the Catholic religion. The 
organizers, the contrivers of an ecclesiastical system will see to that. In other 
words, when we dust the room we get dust on our hands. And if the room 
has been neglected a long time, we get very dusty. We may even get bitten 
by a spider. We shall certainly get smeared with names one doesn’t mention. 


The Baptists in the South are not noted for their liberalism. And they 
recently did a dangerous thing, an unseemly thing, an illogical thing. Yet 
I dare to call it a liberal thing, for they moved to avert a danger and they 
moved in spite of many of their own preconceptions. To stand against 
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others’ prejudices is one kind of liberalism. To move against your own is to 
my mind a more real, a more living liberalism. They met in their meeting- 
houses, duly assembled, and petitioned the President to recall his envoy to 
the Pope. Some of you good Unitarians of Boston will blush at the news. 
But let us try for a moment to understand these Baptists. Undoubtedly it 
was illogical, unseemly and dangerous. It was a departure from Baptist prac- 
tice, which is to ostracize politics. Thus it was illogical. It brought politics 
right into a church meeting: thus it was unseemly. It set a precedent which 
could easily (if followed in certain directions) lead to disaster. Thus it was 
dangerous. We liberals might have wished they had done it differently. Yet 
by and large, the liberal elements of our churches have been halting and 
confused on this issue; because to join this issue means opposing the wishes 
of a political church which quite openly states its intolerance, its belief in 
intolerance and its ambition to change our Constitution and establish the 
U. S. A. upon a new foundation of intolerance. These Baptists and Meth- 
odists, too, risked the charge of bigotry, and we liberals may some day have 
them to thank for guarding our liberties. We like the ship, we love the sea. 
We are in no hurry to get to New Zealand. 


Another soothing incantation by which some liberals comfort them- 
selves is the saying: The years may belong to the tyrants, but the centuries 
belong to God. Nothing could be farther from the truth. There is no year, 
no hour that does not belong to God, no day that is not the day of creation 
and the day of judgment. If man disobeys God it only means that he flies 
in the face of nature. God is not mocked. Even the hour of man’s dis- 
obedience proves through the unfailing result of that disobedience that the 
hour belonged to God. 


Let us put this in another way. Let us say: Commitment (action) 
involves contradiction always, maladjustment always of mental housekeep- 
ing, just as you can’t have children and keep your house tidy every minute 
of the day and night. Now liberalism has been active in disentangling these 
contradictions, setting men’s minds in order, repairing broken mental 
furniture, inventing new pieces which will allow men’s minds to be easier 
with themselves. Liberalism is the homemaker as opposed to the mere 
housekeeper. Liberalism is in this view the modern form of Catholicism. 
It is the catholic, the universal spirit, and it is for this reason that it finds 
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natural affinities and antecedents in the golden age of Roman Catholicism. 
But even as the material world is full of paradox, so the intellectual world 
is full of paradox too, and for a time it seemed that liberalism would die 
from attachment to some of its own labels. There are many signs today 
which are earnest of the fact that this danger has been or will be past. But 
another danger threatens: the danger in any purely intellectual adjustment, 
the danger of identifying intellectual adjustment with real adjustment, and 
this includes the danger of such identification being made for instance here, 
as we talk together or even as we may later pass resolutions together, in so 
far as our talk and our resolutions do not gear into an act. If we can keep 
out of life, our talk can be pretty. If we enter life our talk will of necessity 
lose some of its prettiness in what Mr. Churchill calls the blood and tears 
and sweat of life. For the fear of commitment is a fear of blemishing the 
smooth white front of catholic liberal thinking. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE AND SONG 


To overcome this fear may we not learn to look, though with great 
admiration yet perhaps with less awe, upon a theology which attempts to 
express our experience of God in scientific terms, and may we not perhaps 
search in song for the language fitting to action, to commitment. For song 
alone among written words is catholic. There is no bigot of any sect who 
cannot sing “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” There is no fanatic nationalist who 
is not thrilled by “Auld Lang Syne.” And song is impulsive to act and act 
is incarnation. Our liberal danger may be or may have been that, having 
made the discovery that it is impossible to think of One as Three or of 
Three as One, and so forth, we might set up a holy Liberal Catholic 
Church and bow down and worship it. 


William Gilroy has made the pregnant suggestion that we make our 
catholicity—and we may substitute liberalism here for catholicity—‘“as 
broad as our praise,” so that having put our spades in the ground where we 
are, we may dig, we may build, so that a new song may break from our 
lips, and mankind be swept into its chorus, let it be Gregorian, chapel 
hymn, Negro spiritual; let it include the broken gesture, the untaught cry; 
let it be the praise of our lives given over to Him who shapes our lives; 
let our effort show our praise and be our praise; let our houses be built to 
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house the Lord; let our cities be built to delight the eyes of His children; 
let our economy be built to serve the abundant life that Jesus came to bring 


us; let creating as well as Creation sing the praises of the Lord! So can we 
have a basis for a liberal catholic church. 


By all means let us return to our sources in the record of man’s ever 
broken and ever repaired rapprochement with God. But above all, let us 
return to God Himself in the soil and among the souls of God’s world, in 
the challenge He presents wherever His children, our brothers, are com- 
panionless, hungry, are treated by our undemocratic democracy as the 
Devil’s stepchildren. For here in the soil is the actuality of communion, of 
prayer, of listening to God, of hearing His sharp answers to our pleas for 
escape, for letting the cup pass by our lips. 


The pain is great, the contradictions manifold, the abandonment of 
friends, the suspicion, all are more than can be endured, and all, as we 
experience them, reveal more and more clearly to us the passion and the 
agony of the Cross. As we learn the meaning of true catholicity, revering in 
our fellow the honesty and sincerity which compel him to an opposite 
course, as we learn to feel the tragic weight of a scheme of things which 
imposes freedom upon a poor human soul—freedom of choice and therefore 
the awful responsibility to choose, we may come to understand some of the 
creedal statements we had discarded. 


True catholicity, true liberalism, then will drive us into illogical, 
unseemly, dangerous action. It will cause us to be viewed with suspicion by 
those who identify God with Britain or Russia or the Vatican. To enter 


upon this truly catholic, truly liberal commitment, is to enter upon a hard 
road. 


So liberalism will be damned if it does and damned if it doesn’t take 
the road—the road of direction. It will split. It will be lost. Its children will 
separate and go in opposite ways, for each man’s consciencé will take him 
where it will. There are many consciences. There is the conscience of 
patriotism which is the voice of family or tribal honor. There is the con- 


science of devotion to a historic church. There is the conscience of loyalty 
to a culture. 
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Deeper than all these is the conscience of mankind, the common 
sense of the human children of the Unknown Creative Spirit. This con- 
science condemns any and every approach of man to man except the 
approach of friendship. This conscience expresses the desire of the human 
community to protect this approach within its jurisdiction upon this planet, 
to protect it from those who would defile and despoil it. The method of 
protection must depend upon the demand of each particular situation. 


Doctrinnaire rules of procedure can never stop this effort of pro- 
tection. For instance, we have heard much lately of aggression, as if the 
aggressor were always in the wrong. Yet every war conducted by the col- 
lectivity of world states to correct a rebellious state will, of necessity, be 
technically an aggressive action. It may not always be a right or a just action 
any more than every action of our police is a just action, but right or wrong, 
it will be aggressive as our police are aggressive in making an arrest. 


What then is the road to New Zealand? And where is New Zealand? 
The conscience of mankind today cries out for a structural change in the 
institutions of mankind, no mere change but change in a definite direc- 
tion. Men desire to find their lost brotherhood. They yearn for a very 
ancient thing. They yearn for the human family and for the joys which 
human history has stolen from them. In Adam (prehistory) they were 
one. In Christ (the rebirth of Adam on a higher self-conscious plane) they 
will be one. If the word “family” has lost for you its connotation of unity, 
say then the spirit of brotherhood. 


FROM BLINDNESS TO BLOODSHED 


Already the blood of the North of this continent and the blood of 
Europe is pouring out because our desire for this brotherhood was not 
equal to our desire for lesser things. What those lesser things are we need 
not enumerate. But their glitter had blinded our eyes. Their noise had 
deafened our ears. Their pleasures had waylaid our hearts and paralyzed 
our nerves. We were rich men or hoped to be rich men. We were scholars 
safe in our academic nests. We were famous statesmen caught in the flood 
of imperial ambitiom. We were part and parcel of what is and could not 
abandon ourselves and our families to what must be born into the world 
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with us or without us. We clung to peace in our time, knowing in our 
hearts there was no peace and could be no peace until the accumulation of 
evil which supported us was swept away. Hypnotized, we clung to our 
illusions until today the very rain is red and we begin to realize that our 
children will not speak again. 


Perhaps we may now be brought low enough to realize that a 
Chinese boy, who died because a certain Nine Power Pact was dishonored, 
is as dear to his father as an American boy. Pray this be so and some mean- 
ing, some purpose grow out of the heaviness which comes into the midst 
of us. 


It is not enough (moreover, it is superfluous) for us to argue the 
pros and cons of going into the war or staying out. Our State Department is 
unlikely to consult us. Even our State Department has less discretion in 
this decision than many people think. War happens. The time to stop it has 
long passed when it arrives. Like an iceberg in a fog it looms too suddenly 
for the reversing of the engines to avoid the crash. War is the inescapable 
consequence of the kind of “peace” which precedes it. In that fact is the 
fallacy of those who would outlaw war. If we would outlaw war we must 
outlaw the structure of society which makes war as inevitable as pneumonia 
makes a fever inevitable. And if we would outlaw that structure, we must 
exorcise the meanness which is built into that structure. These are short 
words in New England and short words in Old England. But these are 
hard days. Time is short and calls for short words. 


STUDENTS IN STRAIT- JACKETS 
Editorial by JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


“Religion is a racket.” “God is merely the sum of human ignorance. 
How can you expect me to worship that?” “The church has all the answers. 
One need only shut his eyes, take what is offered, and swallow hard.” 


Though crudely expressed, these sentiments are typical of what 
one hears frequently on the campus and in the college halls. But no one 
should be shocked by them. Indeed, if they are spoken with sincerity and in 
full seriousness, they may express a truly religious attitude, for the root of 


ere 
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religion is sincerity and radical seriousness, and one cannot be radically 
serious without being radically critical. No doubt some of the students who 
give utterance to such sentiments would be surprised to learn that they are 
at least partially following in the tradition of prophetic religion. But that 
is what they are doing. Indeed, one might recommend that they read the 
prophets of the Old Testament or the Sermon on the Mount or, say, Martin 
Luther, if they wish to find some truly radical attacks on conventional 
religion. Was it not Martin Luther who said that the robust atheist is 
often more pious than the so-called believer? And why? Because the robust 
atheist may be one who sees through human pretensions and refuses to 
take them at face value. He does not make this refusal because of cocksure- 
ness, but rather because he has in utter seriousness been forced to his knees 
before a threatening question mark, that has destroyed not only his religion 
but even his own pretensions. Far from being queer or “dangerous,” then, 
the radical critic of religion may be a sheep in wolf’s clothing, a friend in 
disguise. 


Yet one who says that “religion is a racket” does not by that dictum 
alone establish himself as a true critic. One swallow does not make a 
summer. And one bon mot, or, to put it in the vernacular, one “wise 
crack” does not make a prophet. Hence, it is fair to ask if the rebel against 
all religion is really critical or is only suffering from a narrowly orthodox 
upbringing. The ways in which men may deceive themselves are without 
number. Very often the person who revolts against fundamentalism or 
orthodoxy only sets up a new orthodoxy. Yet orthodoxy need not be blamed 
for all the intellectual strait-jackets that people get into. Indeed, a good 
word must be said for orthodoxy: certainly, enduring interest in the deep- 
est questions of life is often instilled in people by orthodoxy, even though 
they may later discard its dogmas. It is not the seriousness but the preten- 
sions of orthodoxy that make it the enemy of the critical attitude of mind. 


There are two principal reasons why the critical spirit and freedom 
of thought are in perennial danger. These reasons may be epitomized in 
two words: ignorance and idolatry. 


A lady once asked Dr. Johnson why he had defined a certain word 
wrongly in his dictionary, and the great roarer replied, “Ignorance, Madam, 
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pure ignorance.” Pure ignorance often underlies the radical repudiation of 
religion, for the rejection of all forms of religion may really be due to the 
fact that the rebel has never travelled far from his “childhood home.” 
Having tasted a rotten apple, he assumes that all apples are rotten. He may 
use “blessed words” like “cultural lag,” “the scientific attitude,” “the 
opium of the people,” or “the Oedipus complex” to justify his repudiation, 
but these words may be only an ideological smoke screen (if we may borrow 
a phrase from the Marxists) to hide what is really ignorance, pure ignorance. 
The incantation of these “blessed words” should not be accepted as evidence 


of a critical attitude, for “blessed words” are no substitute for fact or 
truth, either in science or in religion. 


Let us consider an example, namely, the view that religion repre- 
sents a “cultural lag.” There are probably few people in America today 
who will repudiate all science because the ancestor of the scientist was an 
alchemist or an astrologer. Yet there are some critics of religion who repudi- 
ate religion on the basis of the charge that it is a residue from primitive 
magic. People interested in religion, we are told, are “taken in” by magic; 
they call upon mythical gods to help them out of trouble or to do what they 
are too weak or too lazy to do themselves. Of course, this sort of “criti- 
cism” is not without justification in the history of religion and even in the 
history of science. There are in both modern science and religion residues 


of magic from our Simian ancestry, which we have not yet learned to 
dispense with. 


This sort of “criticism” of religion does not arise out of malice. It is 
due simply to ignorance. Because of ignorance many people suppose that the 
primary concerns of all forms of religion are “the other world,” the after- 
life, or the question of miracles. These may be the primary concerns of the 
majority of “religious people.” But the majority of people also think that 
“The Rosary” is great art; yet even the average college student does not 
therefore ignore the study of art or class it along with. what is only 
“popular” and commercially profitable. But that is what he often does with 
religion. This ignorance of religion among college students is partly due 
to the ignorance of their instructors and to the consequently inadequate 
instruction in colleges concerning religion. With respect to instruction con- 
cerning the facts about religion, many colleges provide only a highly 
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organized ignorance of religion. Examples of this organized ignorance of 
religion in college classrooms are easy to find today. At one of our “great” 
universities, for instance, the full-year required course on Contemporary 
Society provides, out of sixty-six lectures during the year, only one lecture 


_ on religion. The “indispensable reading” on religion in this course includes 


only these three items; a five-page summary of the official census of denomi- 


TOW | nations in the United States, four chapters in R. S. and H. M. Lynd’s Middle- 
_ town, and nine pages in Ginsburg’s Sociology. And this University was 
_ founded by a religious group! Under the circumstances we are justified in 
_ saying that if we wish to identify the real rebel in the average student body 
| or faculty, we ought seriously to consider giving the prize to the person 


“scientifically” interested in finding out what modern religion is, rather 
than to the stereotyped rebel. For religion is the forgotten subject. It is 
taboo. Hence, a generous attitude must be taken towards the “educated” 
people who with a word “fix” religion “in a formulated phrase, sprawling 
on a pin and wriggling on the wall.” They have the narrowness of outlook 
which is characteristic of the aristocrat—or of the Philistine; the only world 
they know is their own world. Perhaps the “scientific attitude” towards 
such people is best expressed by the prayer, “O God, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” But if they are themselves to become scien- 
tific about religion they will have to make just a little effort. The point we 
wish to stress here is that ignorance remains ignorance, whether it relate to 
science, art, or religion. The first sign of the educated man is that he knows 
how to apply his labels, he zrzes to find out what he talks about and to know 
something about what he rejects. 


RELIGION AND THIS PARTICULAR WAR 
Editorial by DONALD G. LOTHROP 


This is the only war we have now. We might wait until this war has 
passed into the limbo of history and thus become part of war in general. It is 
a fact, however, that we never do this because we human beings are pos- 
sessed of a dual citizenship. The world we might have made and the world 
we did make. There is no escape from this dilemma. If we travel, we must 


carry two passports. 
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This is the war we have. Yesterday it was a different war. If there be ~ 


war tomorrow it will be another one. The causes will be different, the }- 


blood which feeds its engines will not be the same, the outcome will cast — 


another map. It is precisely because religion is as real as humanity that it is 
concerned with this war as well as those of yesterday. It too cannot escape 
if it would live. For religion to pass by on the other side would be as 
immoral as were the priest and Levite, both of whom failed to act as the 
Samaritan. There is no neutrality. We take sides even when we don’t. Our 
action or our inaction affects the outcome. This is the first principle of moral 
responsibility which religion ignores at its own peril. 


Force is the stuff of existence. It must be exercised. Religion calls 
attention to the fact that force has levels and qualities of expression. There 
is moral force, the pressure of opinion; there is economic force; there is 
force which is violent and bloody. It is the task of the church and of religion 
to transform the force which is violent into force which is economic and 
that again into force which is moral. This is achieved by bringing to bear 
on the evil which force would eradicate, moral or economic force in sufhi- 
cient quantity at the right time. Time and amount are factors in the crea- 
tion of quality. A gentle push will deflect an object, a punch will kill it. 


All over the world the moral elements, the men of good will have 
tried to transform the lower form of force into a higher one. The philosophy 
of leagues of nations, of boycotts, embargoes, economic assistance, were all 
methods of achieving results which if applied at the right time and in large 
enough quantity would have brought defeat to the evils which are today 
threatening all civilization. The path of the history of this decade is 
strewn with the missed opportunities of destroying at their sources, fascism, 
racialism, nationalism, nazism and militarism. This war is the result of our 
failure. Because we failed, we fight. Or rather, they are fighting. 


ECHOES OF FAILURE 


The call for aid in the form of supplies by the English people and 
the Chinese people who are resisting by armed force the attack of inter- 
national fascism is but the echo of our failure and the failure of millions 
of others to accept the principle of moral realism. To answer that call is not 
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for us to march to war, but rather to accept their sacrifice for our mutual 
guilt. 


Fascism must go ahead. It cannot stop. For it to stop would mean 
its end. We failed to stop it with force on the level of nonviolence. It is now 
being stopped with a different kind of force. To give way before it is to 
continue to assist it as we have been doing in every case which presented an 
opportunity to destroy it. Failure to act then was immoral. Failure to act 
now is to regularize our international immorality. 


It is not necessary to call for blood, nor to ask men to kill, nor to die. 
They do it gladly. They will continue to do it. That is the plain fact. Men 
do now as they always have, they accept citizenship in the world of moral 
failure—the world which our own hands have built. It is too late now to 
ask for other means to achieve the task. The means which they take are the 
means which we have all created. They are the only means left to them now, 
if not as yet, to us. 


Religion does not weep for the past. In the midst of darkness it sees 
the glimmer of light, in the midst of madness it sees sanity. Out of the chaos 
it would bring order, out of evil, the good. 


The world will never be the same. Change is the officer of the day. 
The task of religion is to assist that change and guide it so that the world 
of moral possibility will take the place of moral failure. In the process of the 
defense of Britain it is possible that fascism will be stopped and the men of 
good will, the democratic and religious forces of Germany, Italy, Spain 
and France will rise to power and put away forever the evils of anti- 
Semitism, of nationalism and of slavery which now prevail. It is possible 
that in order to defend democracy in Britain and in the United States it will 
be necessary to transform the economic life and political life of the people 
so that liberty, equality and fraternity will be more real than ever before. 
It may be that Britain, in order to win the support necessary for existence, 
will have to free India and release the colonial peoples from imperialism. 
For our own democratic security it may be necessary to us to cause the 
republics of South America to become republican in fact as well as in name. 
In the tremendous population shifts now going on in the British Isles due to 
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air raids, in the mixing of the classes in the country, in the subways and 
air-raid shelters, there is the stuff of social dynamite which may release the 
native impulses of good long held prisoner in the human heart. 


Religion sees these possibilities and would assist in their fulfillment. 
It is this war which religion faces. It is out of this situation that religion 
must resurrect its values and rebuild its personalities. It is out of this war 
that religion must find again its world of moral possibilities. There is no 
other war. There is no other time. All we ever had was now. We must catch 
it before it becomes lost. In fact it is the world of moral possibility which is 
ever yearning for completion which directs us and stirs us to transform that 
other world of failure. Two worlds ever trying to be one. Two souls in man 
ever striving for unity. This is life’s dynamic. Without this effort to come 
together there would be no movement or growth. As in a split personality 
there would be no achievement. In this very nature of the universe itself 
there lies our ground for hope. 


There are those who say that we 
should first defeat Hitler and then think 
about our war aims. There are those who 
say that we should first think about war 
aims and then defeat Hitler. I suggest that 
we do both simultaneously. 


—Ravpu Barton Perry. 


THE PERMANENT SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH FOR 
PROTESTANTISM 


By PAUL TILLICH 


[ The following article 1s, I believe, a significant example of genuine 
effort towards inter-faith understanding. Such analysis as this of 
Dr. Tillich’s 1s indispensable to the creative task of discovering for 
Christianity and for all men their profound oneness—The Editor. ] 


represented by the priest, the escha- 
tological by the prophet. 

These few remarks must suffice to 
introduce the main proposition of 


AN experiences the holy in a 
double way. It is given to him 
and it is demanded from him. The 
“holiness of being” and the “holi- 


ness of what 
ought to be” are 
elements of every 
religion. The pre- 
dominance of the 
one or the other 
element deter- 
mines its special 
type. If the holy 
isunderstood 
mainly in terms 
of what is given 
or of the holiness 
of being, we have 
the sacramental 


Catholicism in all its forms 1s 
the permanent challenge, pre- 
venting Protestantism from run- 
ning down towards a shallow 
secularism, trimmed by religious 
phraseology. This refers to the 
early and medieval Catholicism 
more than to its counter-reforma- 
tory and modern transformation. 
It refers to Greek more than to 
Roman Catholicism and it gives a 
high valuation to the Anglo- 
Catholic “middle way.” 


ity. The 


permanent 


this.| article: 
Catholicism,  al- 
though not lack- 
ing 
cal elements, be- 
longs to the 
priestly type of 
Christianity. Prot- 


eschatologi- 


estantism, al- 
though not lack- 
ing sacramental 
elements, belongs 
to the prophetic 
type of Christian- 


significance 


type of religion. If the holy is under- 
stood mainly in terms of the demand 
or of the holiness of what ought to 
be, we have the eschatological type 
of religion. The sacramental type is 


of the Catholic Church for Prot- 
estantism is its powerful repre- 
sentation of the priestly and sacra- 
mental element, the weakness of 


Original Article 
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which is the specific danger of 
Protestantism. 

Catholicism since the early days 
of Christianity has step by step 
eliminated the tremendous tension 
of the apostolic time, the feeling 
that we live in the short but deci- 
sive period between the first and 
the second coming of the Christ. 
The Church established itself as the 
embodiment of the present holy, of 
the holy which is given, in Christ 
first, through him in the Church 
and through the Church in those 
who receive the sacramental graces, 
distributed by the hierarchy. The 
priest who administers the holy has 
sacramental power, especially in the 
mass when he transforms the secular 
elements into a sacred reality. The 
hierarchy is the visible and infallible 
embodiment of the given holy. No 
prophetic criticism against the sys- 
tem itself is possible, no eschatologi- 
cal demand and expectation tran- 
scend the Church in principle. It 
has ultimate authority not only in 
its own realm, but also in the differ- 
ent realms of secular life. For, the 
holy is the criterion and the judge of 
the secular; if the holy is present, 
visibly and undoubtedly present, it 
must be the source and the measure 
of everything. This is not ordinary 
will power, but it is the logical 
consequence of the sacramental and 
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priestly foundation of the Catholic 
system. Roman Catholicism is a 
totalitarian system, embracing every 
realm of life, determining the life of 
the individual in every respect from 
birth to death, aspiring the ulti- 
mate control over public thinking 
and acting, over nations, social 
groups and cultural activities. If the 
holy is present and visibly embodied 
in a historical group, the claim of 
this group has divine, universal, 
unconditional authority. Even the 
mystical elevation of the individual 
above the Church is dependent on 
his participation in the holy reality, 
present in the Church. There is no 
personal, direct and immediate rela- 
tion to the Divine besides its sacra- 
mental incorporation. There is no 
basis for prophetic criticism against 
the Church as far as its structure 
and its dogmatic foundations are 
concerned. 

Protestantism is the prophetic pro- 
test against the sacramental inter- 
pretation of the Gospel. It is the 
prophetic challenge to the priestly 
transformation of the original “as- 
sembly of God.” It is the revolu- 
tionary restitution of the eschatologi- 
cal attitude of early Christianity with 
respect to Christian existence in time 
and history. Being this, Protestant- 
ism first of all denies the visible 
presence of the holy in a historical 
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group—even the Church. Only for 
faith the Church is the embodiment 
of the holy, the manifestation of the 
Divine; the organized, visible 
churches have no divine authority, 
cannot mediate graces; they only 
can preach the one grace, the center 
of which is the forgiveness of sins; 
and they must preach this not only 
to their members but also to them- 
selves. “The reformation continues” 
(Schleiermacher) and the Church 
has authority only as far as it perma- 
nently turns the prophetic criticism 
against itself. There is no priest, no 
hierarchy, no sacramental power as 
such. Everybody is layman and 
everybody is called to be priest. The 
Church as such has no authority 
over the State, 
science, economy, law are auton- 


secular culture. 
omous, subject only to the same 
prophetic criticism which _ the 
Church directs against itself. The 
individual Christian is in an im- 
mediate relation to the Divine which 
becomes manifest not in sacramental 
institutions but in the word of for- 
giveness and expectation. There are 
no saints, no monks, no holy degrees 
and powers. Everybody is always 
under the judgment, in an equal 
distance from the Divine which 
alone has majesty and authority and 
holiness. 

The difference between the two 
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types is obvious. It concerns every 
element, even those that seem to be 
similar. But it is also obvious that 
both of them represent historical 
forms of Christianity which do not 
exhaust its full meaning. The power- 
ful rise of Protestantism was due to 
the distortion and “demonization” 
of the sacramental and priestly struc- 
ture of the Catholic Church. The 
powerful survival of Catholicism is 
due to the emptying and seculariza- 
tion of the and 
prophetic structure of Protestantism. 


eschatological 


Protestantism needs the perma- 
nent corrective of Catholicism and 
the continuous influx of sacramental 
elements from it in order to live. 
Catholicism, by its very existence, 
reminds Protestantism of the sacra- 
mental foundation without which 
the prophetic—eschatological atti- 
tude has no basis, substance and 
creative power. Catholicism repre- 
sents the truth that the “holy of 
being” must precede the “holy of 
what ought to be,” that without the 
“‘mother,” the priestly-sacramental 
Church, the “father,” the prophetic- 
eschatological movement has no 
roots. It becomes cultural activism 
and moral utopianism. It ceases to 
be prophetic and becomes political 
or educational or scientific. It loses 
its religious character and becomes a 


secular movement, carried by secu- 
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lar groups. This is the danger of 
Protestantism, especially in its 
American denominational way. 
Catholicism in all its forms is the 
permanent challenge, preventing 
Protestantism from running down 
towards a_ shallow _ secularism, 
trimmed by religious phraseology. 
This refers to the early and medie- 
val Catholicism more than to its 
counter-reformatory and modern 
transformation. It refers to Greek 
more than to Roman Catholicism 
and it gives a high valuation to the 
Anglo-Catholic “middle way.” 

In all these types of Catholicism 
the sacramental character of the 
Church and—consequently—the 
Church as Church was affirmed. 
And this understanding of the 
nature and the meaning of the 
Church is wanting above all in mod- 
ern Protestantism and must be re- 
discovered with the help of the 
Catholic types of Christianity. The 
Church antecedes individual piety, 
it is not a result of it. The Church is 
not a creation of religious individ- 
uals, but religious individuals are 
the product of the Church. Not the 
moral standard of the congregation 
makes the holiness of the Church, 
but the holiness of the Church 
makes its members holy by pro- 
nouncing the forgiveness of their 


sins and drawing them into the 
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“new being” on which the Church 
is constructed. Not the religious 
experience of the Christians creates 
the doctrinal foundation of the 
Church. But the truth which is the 
basis of the Church is the source of a 
variety of religious experiences, none 
of which can exhaust the source. 
The importance of the doctrine of 
the Church is 
emphasized in Protestantism, in 


more and more 


Europe as well as in America. This 
is partly due to the collaboration of 
the Calvinistic-sectarian type of Prot- 
estantism with Greek Orthodoxy, 
Anglicanism and Lutheranism in 
the ecumenical movement. It is 
partly dependent on the commu- 
nity between Protestantism and Ro- 
man Catholicism in their defense 
against secular totalitarianism. It is 
partly caused by the internal weak- 
ness of all Protestant churches, and 
the urgent quest for a new founda- 
tion of their life and thought accord- 
ing to the pattern of early-catholic 
Christianity. 

The first and basic significance of 
Catholicism for the Protestant 
churches is the fact that Catholicism 
has maintained the sacramental idea 
of the Church: The Church repre- 
sents the presence of the Divine 
which is given before any individual 
experience and activity. This, of 
course, cannot mean that Protestant- 
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ism must accept the Roman Catholic 
distortion and demonization of the 
sacramental idea of the Church: The 
identification of an organized Church 
with the presence of the Divine in 
history and the consequent claim 
for absoluteness by this Church. 
Protestantism would give up itself, 
its prophetic attitude and its 
eschatological character, if it ever 
accepted this claim. But Protestant- 
ism must admit the necessity of a 
new understanding of the  sacra- 
mental foundation of the Church as 
it has been maintained in all Catho- 
lic traditions and never was entirely 
lost in the majority of the Protestant 
churches, especially those of 
Lutheran type. The main point is 
that the Church is willing, first to 
receive and then to act and not con- 
versely, that it receives from the 
“new being” on which it is based 
namely the final manifestation of 
the Divine in Jesus as the Christ 
and then acts according to the de- 
mands following from the “new 
being.” The elaboration of this idea 
can be done only in the context of 
an embracing doctrine of the 
Church, one of the most urgent 
needs of Protestantism. 

From the basic significance of 
Catholicism for the Protestant 
churches—to remind them of the 


sacramental foundation of the 
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Church—other points of significance 
follow. 

The historical situation of our 
days makes the reinterpretation of 
the idea of Church-authority espe- 
cially important. In the struggle of 
the authoritarian political systems 
only the Roman Church represents a 
corresponding religious system of 
authority. This is due to the sacra- 
mental character of the Catholic 
hierarchy on the one hand, to the 
legal objectivation of the hierarchi- 
cal system on the other hand. The 
latter distinguishes the Roman 
Church from the other forms of 
Catholicism. It has not been and 
never can be accepted by any Prot- 
estant Church. The canonic law as a 
competitor of the State law brings 
the Church authority on the level of 
the political authority and creates 
that kind of political Catholicism 
which has shown its catastrophic 
consequences all through Church 
history up to the diplomatic atti- 
tude of the Vatican in the present 
world situation. This is not the way 
the Protestant churches can regain 
their authority. But they must find 
a way and they must win a new 
authority in order to face the revolu- 
tionary period of history in which 
we are living. Not the legal but the 
sacramental side of the Catholic au- 
thority must be received and rein- 
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terpreted by Protestantism. Even the 
prophetic message must be sup- 
ported by an authority that makes 
the people listen to it. In Israel the 
prophets could be received, although 
only by a small minority, because 
they could claim the authority of 
the sacramental covenant between 
God and the nation; outside of 
Israel they could not be heard. Jesus 
interpreted the law on the basis of 
the law, although transcending it. 
He could be understood only in a 
nation educated by the law and its 
priestly guardians for centuries. The 
sectarian movements were depend- 
ent on the Christian substance, main- 
tained by the universal Church, al- 
though they split away from it. 
Luther’s reinterpretation of the justi- 
fication by faith had meaning only 
for those educated by the ecclesiasti- 
cal law, imposed on the Germanic 
and Romanic nations by the Church. 
The sacramental and priestly author- 
ity of the Church was the presup- 
position for the authority of the 
eschatological and prophetic move- 
ments directed against it. 

The problem of authority is most 
dificult and most urgent for the 
Protestant churches. The masses, 
created by the industrial era, de- 
prived of security, of symbols, and 
of an understandable meaning of 
life, strive towards new authorities 
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and take them wherever they can 
find them. This is the chance of all 
authoritarian systems, including Ro- 
man Catholicism. The question is 
whether in this era of revolutionary 
transformation the non-authoritarian 
Protestantism has lost any chance. 
This question must be answered; 
the remaining chance—if there is 
one—must be shown and used in a 
Protestant way. The constructive 
and uniting power of the Protestant 
principle must be rediscovered after 
its critical and separating power has 
prevailed for a long time. And in 
this task Catholicism can be—not a 
leader—but a reminder and a sign 
—Protestantism cannot accept the 
untouchable authority of a hierarchy. 
It must dare to learn essentially 
from history and to change essen- 
tially in history. But, at the same 
time, it must be able to represent its 
unchangeable basis, the new being 
in such a way—in symbols and per- 
sonalities—that it becomes a new 
authority for masses and individuals. 

The disintegration of the masses 
in our period is manifest in the fact 
that there are no more uniting and 
obliging symbols. The power of the 
Christian symbols has decreased 
from decade to decade. Both 
churches are responsible for it; the 
Catholic, because it has interpreted 
the symbols in magic terms; the 
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Protestant, because it has deprived 
them of their mystical meaning in 
orthodox as well as liberal theology. 
Beyond this Protestantism has de- 
valuated and expelled the largest 
part of the symbols in which 
Catholicism lives. In some types of 
Protestantism this anti-symbolism 
has transformed the Church into a 
school or a humanitarian enterprise. 
Without trying to repristinate out- 
worn symbols Protestantism must 
rediscover the realistic meaning of 
symbols, must denounce the mis- 
interpretation of symbols as mere 
signs, must attempt to discover the 
germs of a new symbolism in our 
present life. This refers not only to 
cult and doctrine but also to the 
whole practical life of the Church. 
Perhaps it is not too much to state 
that Protestantism already has 
started a movement towards a new 
understanding of the great symbols 
of the early Church, the ritual as 
well as the doctrinal, many of which 
are saved by the Catholic tradition. 
It is extremely significant for Prot- 
estantism that the reality of the 
Catholic cult and: system of symbols 
still impresses, in spite of repulsive 
magic, superstitions and hierarchical 
traitt—the minds of innumerable 
people who experience there the 
sacramental spirit which has been 
lost in many Protestant churches 
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(especially in their serving of the 
remaining sacraments). The pres- 
ence of the ‘holy in the Catholic cult 
creates a continuous influx of priestly 
substance into Protestantism and 
humanism, directly and indirectly. 
The arts and literature of the last 
centuries are the main witnesses for 
this extremely significant process. 

Keenly related to the Catholic 
symbolism is Catholic mysticism. 
The presence of the Divine, dis- 
tinguished from any concrete mani- 
festation, is the principle of mysti- 
cism. It is not by chance that the 
moralistic distortion of Christianity 
in theological Kantianism was con- 
nected with a heavy fight against all 
kinds of mysticism. Neither is it by 
chance that the alliance between 
Protestantism and empiricism in the 
Anglo-Saxonian world entailed an 
increasing replacement of mysticism 
by activism. Even the Neo-orthodox 
trend of the so called dialectical 
theology expresses strong anti-mysti- 
cal feelings. Protestantism because of 
its prophetic-eschatological character 
becomes anti-mystical as soon as it 
is touched by rationalism. 

But it is not anti-mystical in itself. 
It cannot be because the “mystical” 
is an essential and general category 
of religion as such (besides being a 
special religious type). There was 
and is Protestant mysticism as a 
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special form of Protestantism. And 
there was and is the mystical ele- 
ment in all forms of Protestantism 
which have preserved their religious 
character. In both respects the refuta- 
tion of mysticism as non-Protestant 
is wrong and even destructive. No 
religion can be alive if the presence 
of the Divine is completely denied 
for the sake of emphasizing the 
distance between the Divine and 
the human. Even in order to pro- 
nounce the distance in religious 
did—the 
presence is necessary. You cannot 
speak of the majesty of God without 
having been grasped by this majesty 
and having experienced its inescap- 


terms—as the prophets 


able presence. This is mysticism in 
the sense of the general religious 
category. Beyond this, mysticism 
means a special methodical way to 
reach union with the Divine. In this 
sense mysticism is “work” and con- 
tradicts the main doctrine of Prot- 
estantism, the justification by faith. 
But not every mystical attitude is 
“method and work.” A Protestant- 
ism which has no more place for 
meditation and contemplation, for 
ecstasy and “mystical union” has 
ceased to be religion and has be- 
come an and moral 
system in traditional religious terms. 
It is favorable that the mystical 
“silence” of the Quaker-service has 


intellectual 
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conquered large groups of Prot- 
estantism, conquered at least as a 
ritual form. But the important thing 
is that the silence is filled with real 
mystical content; and for this rea- 
son the immense reservoir of Catho- 
lic mysticism must be opened for the 
Protestant people who under the 
pressure of activism and moralism 
have lost the approach to the depth 
of their souls and try to find it with 
the help of psycho-analytic and— 
therapeutic methods, thus showing 
what is wanting in the Protestant 
care of souls. 

All this seems to indicate that the 
significance of Catholicism for the 
Protestant churches lies in the non- 
rational elements of religion. But 
this impression is wrong. Although 
Protestantism has more fundamental 
to the humanistic and 
autonomous trends of modern civi- 
lization than Catholicism, the latter 
represents a rationality in theory 
and practice which is missing very 
often in Protestant dogmatics and 
ethics. It is firstly the formal clarity, 
consistency and philosophical strict- 
ness of Catholic systematic theology 
from which Protestant theology with 
its inclination to vagueness, popular- 
ity and arbitrariness should learn. It 
is secondly—and much more impor- 
tant—the attempt of Catholic 
thought to correlate “revelation” and 
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“reason” which Protestant theology 
should take as seriously as the old 
Church did, in apologetics as well as 
in ethics. Of course, Protestantism 
cannot accept the heteronomous 
solution of later Catholicism ac- 
cording to which the Roman Church 
is the final judge of metaphysics 
and philosophical ethics. This solu- 
tion is a necessary consequence of 
the sacramental absolutism of Ro- 
man Catholicism and its rejection is 
a necessary consequence of the 
eschatological self-criticism of the 
Protestant churches. But Protestant- 
ism never has developed a solution 
of its own. It either has cut off reve- 
lation from reason thus creating an 
undisturbed orthodoxy on the one 
hand, an undisturbed and autono- 
mous civilization on the other hand; 
or it has dissolved revelation com- 
pletely into reason thus creating a 
religious idealism and humanism, in 
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which the contrasts of human exist- 
ence were ignored. This has con- 
tributed very much to the weakness 
of Protestantism in face of the theo- 
retical and practical problems of a 
secular world. Catholicism is not 
stronger in its solution but it is 
stronger in understanding the 
weight of the problem. A method 
of correlating theology and philos- 
ophy must be found by the Prot- 
estant churches. Otherwise they will 
have no word to say to the present 
world. They must learn the problem, 
not the solution from the Catholic 
theology. 

The prophetic type of Christian- 
ity cannot live in the long run with- 
out the priestly type, nor the eschato- 
logical without the sacramental: 
This is the general answer to the 
question of the permanent signifi- 
cance of the Catholic Church for 
Protestantism. 


The cult of comfort will not work. How could 
it with the cradle and the cross against it? 


—FaTHER CAMPBELL. 


MODERNISM IS DECLINING—AGAIN 


By KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 


HE American Lutheran is a 

monthly journal edited by the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio and other states. 
This denomination is a branch of 
the Lutheran church in America 
which in doctrine and practise be- 
longs to the ultra-fundamentalist 
section of Protestantism; it was 
founded almost a hundred years ago 
in Missouri and today has a mem- 
bership of almost a million and a 
half. For theological liberalism, or 
“modernism,” as it prefers to call 
it, this church has the utmost con- 
tempt, and its theological position 
is today much what it was a hun- 
dred years ago when violent contro- 
versies over doctrines such as 
“election by grace” (Gnadenwahl) 
built walls of separation between the 
various Lutheran groups in 
America. 

In a recent editorial in the Ameri- 
can Lutheran under the caption 
“The Decline of Modernism,” the 
editorial writer says: “Perhaps the 
most hopeful sign on the immediate 
horizon of the Church Militant is 
the rapid and inevitable decline of 


the momentary heresy known as 


Modernism. . . . The universally 
admitted breakdown of the social 
gospel, the marked influence of 
Barthian theology, and the hopeless 
despair of the world as the second 
third of the twentieth century opens, 
have almost eliminated 


Modernism as a religious attitude 


entirely 


which would appeal to man’s need 
for faith or even his desire to use 
his intelligence.” 

The editorial then goes on to 
quote an anonymous “chief spokes- 
man and high priest of modernism” 
Clarence Mac- 
Cartney’s contribution to the series 
of articles recently appearing in the 
Christian Century under the gen- 
eral title of “How My Mind Has 
Changed.” This quotation closes 


mentioned in Dr. 


with these words: “So we pare down 
and dim out our faith by negative 
abstractions, until we have left only 
the ghostly reminder of what was 
once a great religion.” 

Now, the “Decline of Modernism” 
or the “Twilight of Liberalism” is 
by no means a new or unusual 
theme in the orthodox religious 
journals of our land. Ever since the 
terms modernism and _ liberalism, 
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usually employed interchangeably 
by the enemies of both, were in- 
vented to designate all that was 
anathema and taboo to the rigid 
mentality and servile dogmatism of 
“The Only True Church,” obitu- 
aries of modernism and liberalism 
have appeared with amusing regu- 
larity in the official as well as un- 
official journals of the orthodox 
churches. The editorial from which 
I quoted is therefore no rara avis 
and the editorial 
nothing new in the way of a Halle- 
lujah of the faithful over the un- 
wept remains of a dead heresy. 
Furthermore, it is quite true that 
“Modernism,” in a certain historical 
usage of this term, has been dead 
for more than thirty years. No one 
less than a Roman Pontiff, in this 
case, Pope Pius X, in 1907, gave 
the coup de grace to the Catholic 


exultation is 


movement of this name, a move 
ment which counted a number of 
illustrious names among its leaders 
and spokesmen. However, when our 
orthodox brother exults 
“decline” of modernism, or liberal- 


over the 


ism, as a Protestant phenomenon, 
he shows rather deplorable igno- 
rance; when he calls Protestant lib- 
eralism a “momentary heresy” he 
seems to be forgetting the meaning 
of both time and truth; and when 
he glibly announces the “univer- 
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sally admitted breakdown of the 
social gospel,” he simply does not 
know what he is talking about. 

This, by the way, is the sort of 
editorial comment and “enlighten- 
ment” which, for the information 
of my “liberal” readers, is regu- 
larly being dished out to the read- 
ers of the many church journals and 
periodicals that appear with the 
imprimatur of “true religion.” 

I write this not so much for the 
amusement as for the serious at- 
tention of religious liberals who 
only too frequently fall into the error 
of assuming that their cause is 
steadily and surely marching on to 
victory over religious obscurantism 
and dogmatism and that only a little 
more “education” and “publicity” 
are needed to hasten the ultimate 
triumph of tolerance, democracy, 
and liberalism. 

Unfortunately for the cause of 
religious liberalism, only too many 
of its erstwhile leaders and cham- 
pions have of late either turned coat, 
have sought the asylum of a crisis- 
theology such as Barthianism, or 
have indulged in cheap diatribes 
against the liberal point of view, 
thus giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy when their obvious duty was 
to strengthen those forces of liberal- 
ism and free religion which, despite 
the taunts and gloatings of the 
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“true believers,” still remain the 
hope of the world. 

It has become a popular pastime 
in religious journals of “the left” 
to make sport of certain human, all- 
too-human, frailties of the liberal 
attitude in religion and theology; 
sometimes such attempts at humor 
at the expense of truth are just in 
bad taste; then again they are ir- 
ritating and galling. The time has 
come for all friends of the religion 
of the free spirit, the religion that 
is not ashamed to profess the “social 
gospel,” the religion that fears 
neither “humanism” nor kindred 
“heresies,” to remind themselves of 
the distinguished and lofty tradition 
to which they have fallen heirs. 
There is no need for them to hide 
their heads in shame because of 
errors in the past. It is of the very 
essence of liberalism to recognize the 
limitations of human reason while 
losing none of its faith in the divine 
possibilities of this same reason. 

The time has come for liberals of 
all shades and colors in the churches 
to stop wise-cracking at their own 
expense and to gird for the battle 
that calls them. In order to meet 
the exigencies of this militant ad- 
venture, let them read more fre- 
quently those expressions of opin- 
ion from the orthodox camps that 
show them how much still remains 
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to be done by all true liberals. 

Yothing is more dangerous to the 
cause of liberalism than the smug 
assumption, so widely prevalent, 
that orthodoxy is on the wane and 
that only the final blow remains to 
be struck at the Goliath of super- 
stition, authoritarianism, and ecclesi- 
astical intolerance. The fact remains 
that orthodoxy is still a giant, and 
that glib mouthings of shibboleths, 
easy gestures of controversial oratory 
or literary polemics, and silly pre- 
sumptions of superiority make no 
impression on spiritual Philistinism. 
We must gird for battle, and one of 
our first tasks is to face the facts 
frankly, and one of the most un- 
pleasant, but nevertheless true, facts 
is this one, that arrogant orthodoxy, 
ecclesiastical high-handedness, and 
spiritual bluff are still at large, and 
these are finding their cheering hosts 
even as do a Hitler and a Stalin. 

I would like to refer to just an- 
other precious bit of editorial opin- 
ion from the same issue of the 
American Lutheran, just another 
example of the type of mind against 
which liberal religion and spiritual 
intelligence are called upon to wage 
unceasing battle. This comment 
deals with the relation of laymen to 
church-union, in this case, Lutheran 
church-union. Answering the ques- 
tion by a layman, “What can we 
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do to help?” (i.e., in the cause of 
church-union) the editor opines: 
“We believe that (1) the laity 
throughout the church should make 
every effort to become fully ac- 
quainted with all the issues involved 
in the problem of church unity. 
This can be done by requesting the 
clergy to present the issues at meet- 
ings of the voters as well as the 
larger gatherings. (2) The laity 
should be invited to attend the 
group meetings now being con- 
ducted throughout the country... . 
We are certain that our laymen will 
not only be welcome, but that they 
will profit tremendously by atten- 
dance at such meetings.” 

Isn’t this revealing as to the spirit 
predominating among our funda- 
mentalist brothers? In the world of 
Protestant, as well as Catholic, Or- 
thodoxy, the ancient dictatorship of 
the priesthood and the professional 
theologian still holds sway. In all 
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matters relating to teaching and to 
church polity, initiative and leader- 
ship must remain in the hands of 
those special groups whose status 
as privileged and consecrated oligar- 
chies makes them particularly unfit 
for directing our church-masses 
toward an intelligent appraisal of 
those practical problems of church- 
life now facing our generation. 

And just what has all this to do 
with the caption of this article, “Mod- 
ernism is Declining—Again”? Oh, 
just this: since by their own confes- 
sion our orthodox friends are indi- 
cating that it takes more than obitu- 
aries and pseudo-eulogies to kill 
modernism and its twin-sister liber- 
alism, may it not be time for reli- 
gious liberalism to assume a more 
militant attitude and to prove by 
deeds rather than by words that it is 
neither declining nor dead? Or can 
it be that we are dead—and don't 
know it? 


The self-same image of God, which by the 


power of Christ is restored in the souls of the 
saints, 1s to be found dimly and brokenly reflected 
in all human nature, behind and below the ravag- 
ing defacements of sin’s corruption. 


—Joun Battiie. 


ANSWER TO GANDHI 


By MARTIN BUBER 


[Martin Buber, noted German writer and scientist now residing 
in Palestine, has written an answer to an article by Gandhi on 
Palestine. The following quotation 1s from Buber’s pamphlet, pub- 
lished in Zurich, by the publishing house Gestaltung. | 


N your article, Mahatma, is a good 
| word which we gratefully accept. 
You say we should try to convert the 
Arabian heart. Please do help us to 
do it! Among ourselves there are 
many foolish hearts which we must 
convert, Jews who have adopted a 
national egotism which looks only 
to its own interests. I think we can 
convert them. But to convert the 
Arabs, we need your help. You 
blame the Jews only because they 
tolerated British bayonets defending 
them against throwers of bombs. 
You restrain your opinion very 
much about these bomb throwers, 
you who say that you would have 
wished that the Arabs had chosen 
the path of non-violence. But accord- 
ing to the accepted canons of right 
and wrong, nobody could object to 
their action. How is it possible that 
you, in this case give, of course, a 
limited justification of these accepted 
canons, which you never did before? 
You blame us because we, who have 


no army for ourselves, tolerate the 
British army checking a lot of blind 
murder. You extend understanding 
tolerance to those who, daily, with- 
out looking, carry murder into our 
ranks because of these accepted 
canons. Please, Mahatma, see the 
whole picture: actions and failures, 
right and wrong, on both sides. If 
you weigh it, wouldn’t you come to 
the conclusion that we need your 
help most? 

We tried to settle this land thirty- 
five years before the shadows of 
British cannon arrived. We did not 
ask for this shadow; they did not 
come because of us, but in order to 
preserve British interests. That is 
why they came here, and that is why 
they stay here. We didn’t ask for 
violence. 

But you, Mahatma Gandhi, you 
wrote, after the Resolutions of Delhi, 
March, 1922: “Have I not repeatedly 
said that I would have India become 
free, even by violence rather than 
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have her stay in bondage?” In writ- 
ing this, you made a very important 
statement. You said that non-vio- 
lence is for you a faith and not a 
political principle—and that the will 
to free India is stronger in you than 
that faith. That is why I love you, 
Mahatma. 

We don’t want violence. We have 
not, like the Son of Our People, 
Jesus, and like you, proclaimed the 
teaching of non-violence as the high- 
est principle, because we think that 
sometimes a man has to use vio- 
lence to save himself or his chil- 
dren. But we have proclaimed since 
the very beginning of our existence 
the principle of justice and peace. 
We have taught and we have 
learned that peace is the goal of the 
world and that it can be achieved 
only by the road of justice. There- 
fore, we don’t want violence. Who- 
ever belongs to Israel cannot want 
violence. 

You say it is a stigma against us 
that our forefathers crucified Jesus. 
I don’t know whether they really 
did it, but I think it is possible that 
they did. But I think it is also pos- 
sible that the Indian people, under 
different circumstances, and if your 
teaching were more against their 
personal interests than it is, would 
have killed you. You say that India 
is by nature non-violent. Peoples 
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very frequently destroy the great 
that they have produced. How can 
anybody call such actions a stigma 
against a people! But I will not hesi- 
tate to admit that I myself would 
not have been among those who 
crucified Jesus; but I would not 
have been, likewise, among his fol- 
lowers, for I am not willing to 
agree to a principle which forbids 
me to resist evil wherever I see it, 
especially if evil destroys good. I 
have to fight the evil in myself, as 
well as the evil in the world. I can 
only pray that I will not have to do 
it with violence. I don’t want vio- 
lence, but if there is no other choice 
in fighting the evil which destroys 
the good, I hope I will be able to use 
violence and will put my fate in the 
hands of God. India, you say, is by 
nature non-violent. It has not always 
been so. The “Mahabharata” is an 
epic poem of martial-disciplined vio- 
lence. In India’s most beautiful 
poem, “The Bhagvad-Gita,” we are 
told how Arjuna realized, on the 
battlefield, that he does not want to 
commit the sin of killing his rela- 
tives who are opposing him and he 
throws his bow and arrow away. 
But God blames him for his action 
and says to him that for a knight 
there is nothing better in the world 
than to fight the battle for justice. 


AVYENFOR® YEN 
By SAMUEL GRAFTON 


WONDER what would happen if a 

strike took place in a company 
shipping goods to Japan. Would 
those patriots who now call each 
strike in a defense industry a body- 
blow at democracy draw political 
implications from such an event 
also? If so, would they cheer? Or 
would their minds quietly give way 
under the strain? 

Now that we are on our way to 
lend-lease, we must take another 
look at ourselves in the mirror. No 
flinching, men. 

One can see two honest workers, 
named Pat and Mike, meeting on 
the stringpiece of a dock at lunch. 
“What are you doing, Mike?” 
“Making torpedo boats for England; 
lend-lease, you know. Got to save 
democracy. What are you doing, 
Pat?” “Refining oil for Japan.” The 
two men would be under a kind of 
duty to have at each other with their 
fists. Or else both might shake 
hands, go home and to bed, instead 
of returning to work. They cancel 
each other out, like paired Senators 
voting yes and no. 


One man is working to save 


Europe from Hitler and the other 
is working to give Asia to Tokyo; if 
the two men believe in what they 
are doing they should be deadly 
enemies. If they do not believe in 
what they are doing, then cynicism 
has us by the short hair and we are 
foredoomed to fail in an effort to 
save freedom with a wink, a hot- 
foot and a dirty laugh. 


It was announced on Wednesday 
last that the U. S. Navy would go 
on active duty in the Pacific to pre- 
serve our trade lines. Gentlemen, 
trade 
lines? Is it subversive schoolbooks? 
No. Is it trade unionism? No. Is it 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter? No. It is 
the Japanese Navy. The Japanese 
Navy runs on fuel oil. Correction, it 


what menaces our Pacific 


runs on American fuel oil; it bought 
and we sold 7,500,000 barrels of this 
handy stuff last year. Perhaps our 
navy is roaming too far from home. 
Perhaps it could protect our Pacific 
interests better with a yeoman’s 
guard on a few American docks 
than with ten battlewagons  scat- 
tered through eastern seas. 

If a strike takes place for 30 


From his column “I'd Rather Be Right? in N. Y. Post, March 11, 1941. 
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minutes at a fourth-rate shipyard 
manufacturing captains’ launches 
half of official Washington purples 
and hops up and down on one foot. 
Hardly a word is said about re- 
fineries which go night and day, 
turning out the fuel which powers 
the Japanese fleet and thus makes it 
necessary for us to build a two-ocean 
navy. We shall reach the ultimate 
pinnacle of horrible nonsense if we 
suppress shipyard strikes because we 
desperately need more ships in the 
East, yet never stop the oil trade 
which causes us desperately to need 
more ships in the East. Then that 
dirty laugh which cannot defend 
freedom will become a kind of na- 
tional anthem. 


My friends, you cannot call it 
politics when a worker sneaks out 
for a cigarette without also calling it 
politics when an oil dealer accepts 
a check for a million yen. Our oil is 
right now on its way to Japan, and 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka is right 
now on his way to Berlin. There 
he will discuss with Herr Hitler 
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how best he can devil us, in line 
with the three-power pact, and when 
he returns with his plan he will use 
our oil in the fulfillment thereof. 
Confidentially, it stinks. 


The arsenal of democracy is the 
filling station of fascism. We present 
two faces to the world. One is our 
lend-lease countenance, young, 
flushed, bareheaded, ready to 
promise billions in defense of democ- 
racy. The other is the face we turn 
to the Far East, older, harder, 
smeared with stale mascara, ready 
to give a smile for a dollar and no 
questions asked. 

This is our disunity, garbling the 
clear call we hope to give to the free 
people of earth and forcing it out as 
a stutter. We would be stronger 
friends of democracy if we were 
poorer and if half our oil wells were 
dry. The thought is a dreadful one, 
challenging our ability to be the 
stewards of our abundance. To fail 
because one had too much is the 
most horrid epitaph in the book of 
disaster. 


Those. who learn nothing from experience except negation 
are like a man who, feeling that his own education was a failure, 
should resolve that his children should have no education; or like a 
man who, reacting against the superstitions and hypocrisies of his 
youth, should resolve to abandon religion altogether. It is the same 
logic which has caused many of the present generation, having been 
deceived by propaganda, to remain uninformed and trresolute. 


—Ravrpu Barron Perry. 
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By RALPH H. READ 


—“For every betrayal of the truth 


there is a corresponding loss of moral sight.” 


cross the editorial pages of one 
A of New York’s leading eve- 
ning papers there is proclaimed the 
fact that, if the people are given 
light they will find their own way. 
Jesus enunciated the principle that 
the truth would make men free. 
Finding light and truth is all part 
of the same process. Without the 
light which is 
shed by truth 
mankind is lost in 
a fog both dismal 
and impenetrable 
through which it 
can only grope 
and stumble. And 
the world is at a 
dangerous point in its evolutionary 


tarian state. 


development because at so many 
times and places the truth has been 
obscured or perverted by the trea- 
sonableness of the human spirit to 
the good. 

Jesus understood the treasonable 
treatment of truth by man. He is 
said to have described himself and 
his way in terms of the truth, and 
he talked of “The thief which 


cometh not but for to steal.” The 


There has to be a basic integrity 
to life or it falls apart and dis- 
integrates even as 1s the case to- 
day in Europe where hate and 
lies have driven out the good and 
made men slaves to the totali- 


thief who steals truth and perverts 
it does not belong to the fold of those 
who would build the better human 
society. The thief who robs truth 
and exploits it for immoral social 
ends is an enemy of the good. There 
has to be a basic integrity to life or 
it falls apart and disintegrates even 
as is the case today in Europe where 
hate and lies have 
driven out the 
good and made 
men slaves to the 
totalitarian state. 
The Christian 
ideal faces a hos- 
tile world which 
scorns the true. It 
is a world which gives lip service to 
truth and degrades it to its own 
base ends. It is a world in which 
the state prates about freedom while 
it makes slaves of its citizens. It is a 
world in which the university eulo- 
gizes on how man is freed by truth 
while it throws out the professor 
whose truth it does not relish. Its 
newspapers publish half truths or 
distortions of the full truth because 
their advertisers will not have it 
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otherwise. Its clergy who exalt pro- 
fessional integrity 
preach what their congregations find 
it comfortable to hear while the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy tend to 
equate right with success. In this 
world lawyers are appointed to the 


success above 


bench because of the successful cases 
they have won which may involve 
the number of times in which they 
have sold truth down the river. And 
for every betrayal 
of the truth upon 
the part of man 
there isa cor- 
responding loss of 
moral sight until 
spiritual astigma- 
tism and_ blind- 
ness set in. 

The old order 


is dying and a new order is being 


less. 


born. Its travail is inscribed on the 
picket line and the prison, in tear 
gas and stink bomb, concentration 
camp and exile, in agony and 
prayer, by starvation and the cross. 
The ivory tower with its intellec- 
tual delights grows increasingly in- 
secure. If Pilate doesn’t know what 
truth is, it is because he has out- 
raged it so that it has turned against 
him and he cannot see it. The Ein- 
steins and Manns become its sav- 
iours for they well know that by its 
character truth can stand no eva- 


The Church has forfeited much 
intellectual support because it has 
seemed socially innocuous and 
religiously bankrupt. Many good 
men do not oppose the church, 
they are merely indifferent to it 
because to them it seems value- 
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sion. By becoming its servant they 
follow it to the liberation of hu- 
manity. 

The fiercer the struggle grows be- 
tween good and evil, between privi- 
lege and poverty, between justice 
and injustice and love and hate, the 
greater will be the temptation for 
the religious man to foil the right. 
Professional advancement often does 
not favor the bold utterance of right 
but its frustration. 
It is better for the 
religious leader to 
be financially frus- 
trated 
rally, 
message wears 
thin when the 
good is circum- 
vented and _ be- 
trayed. Already the Church has for- 
feited much 


than mo- 
and one’s 


intellectual support 
because it has seemed socially innocu- 
ous and religiously bankrupt. Many 
good men do not oppose the church, 
they are merely indifferent to it be- 
cause to them it seems valueless. 
Both honesty and 


needed to change this state of affairs. 


courage are 


There is also a tendency in our 
time to blacken truth through the 
confusion of issues. The movement 
back to religion takes the form of a 
condemnation of social religion as 
responsible for religious bankruptcy 
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of the race, as if social and individ- 
ual religion were separate entities 
and in no way related. The return to 
religion then becomes the tool of re- 
action and the foil of truth. This 
is but one example of how truth is 
exploited. The situation calls for 


February-March 


renewed integrity. It calls for 
consecration and courage. Will 
American Christianity be equal to 
the situation? Only the truth will 
free men and truth is not an abstrac- 
tion. It is related to the facts and 
the issues of life. 


TRUTH EATEN AND SHARED 


The task of religious teaching is to 
keep men’s minds always and forever upon 
men’s truth, men’s reality, men’s dignity, 
men’s eternal and infinite worth, men’s utter 
loveliness and lovableness in the sight of the 
Maker of men. 

Religious teaching which allows men’s 
minds to wander into the path of idolatry, 
whether it be materialist idolatry of bread 
or idealist idolatry of creed, 1s false reli- 
gious teaching. Truth is for the hungry and 
the lonely. It is eaten and shared. Whatever 
separates man from man 1s untrue. Whatever 
separates bread from man 1s untrue. 


K. L. 
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CHRIST’S PHILOSOPHER 


By RUFUS M. JONES 


—“I do not want to be an Aristotle 1f that 


HEN Hildebrand-— Pope 

Gregory VII—died in 1085 
it seemed to all pious observers as 
though the supremacy of the Church 
was settled for all time and as 
though its unity had now at length 
been permanently achieved. On the 
contrary, the new century then about 
to open, the twelfth, was to see the 
beginning of a battle with heresy 
and schism which was to know no 
truce and no terminus. It is still go- 
ing on unabated. 

The lax morals of the celibate 
clergy, the crude and unspiritual 
state of the people in general, the 
absence of preaching and construc- 
tive effort, substitution of external 
systems and practices for inward 
and living experience, all tended to 
work toward spiritual disaster. Be- 
sides the sapping internal weak- 
nesses, always operating within the 
body, there were invasions of hereti- 
cal thought which were beginning 
to come insidiously from outside the 
fold itself. Then there came, as un- 
predictable as the direction of the 


would separate me from Christ.” 


wind in spring, movements of 
thought, the blowing of the Spirit, 
the birth of novel ideals, the lead- 
ership of dynamic 
which carried individuals 
groups often farther than they had 
expected to go, and toward conclu- 
sions of which they themselves had 
no suspicion when they took their 
first forward steps. 

Peter Abelard was born at Le 
Pallet, in Brittany, eleven miles 
from Nantes, in 1079. His family, 
a noble one, intended him for a 
military career, but he took matters 
into his own hand, and from his 
early youth dedicated himself to 
learning, saying, “I prefer the strife 
of disputation to the trophies of 
war.” Abelard possessed a native 
bent for questioning, for criticism, 
for doubt. He was the greatest dia- 
lectician of his time, a genius in 
debate, gifted with amazing pre- 
cocity and subtlety. He became the 
far-famed teacher of the time, first 
at Melun, then at Corbeil, and later 
at St. Geneviéve, an abbey of secu- 


personalities, 
and 


From the book “Church's Debt to Heretics,’ James Clarke & Co., London 
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lar canons outside the city limits. 
His own most brilliant period was 
that between 1108 and 1118, when 
young men from all over Europe 
flocked to Paris to study with this 
bold and interesting teacher who 
had carried off the victory over all 
other teachers of the age. 

It was when he was at the height 
of his intellectual fame that he had 
a “fall” which tinged and coloured 
all the rest of his career, and which, 
in its far-reaching effects, brought 
defeat to his ambitious plans and 
played havoc with the issues of his 
life. The immortal story of the love 
of Heloise does not need to be re- 
told. In the pathetic autobiography 
of Abelard—History of My Mis- 
fortunes—and in the letters between 
Abelard and the wonderful woman 
whose name is forever linked with 
his, the romance and the tragedy 
are painted in undying colours. 

Heloise took the veil at Argen- 
teuil and Abelard withdrew to the 
Abbey of St. Denys, where, as was 
to be his destiny henceforth, he 
found little peace, and he soon left 
the quarrels and contentions of the 
abbey for a quiet retreat. His stu- 
dents remained loyal to him 
throughout all his dark days, and 
they urged him to return to his 
vocation as teacher. He answered 
their call with a treatise from his 
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pen, not confining himself to prob- 
lems of philosophy but boldly deal- 
ing with central questions of theol- 
ogy. It was a work On the Divine 
Unity and Trinity, a subject bristling 
with dangers. His many rivals and 
enemies now turned upon him and 
charged him with grave errors and 
heresies. He was tried in absentia 
at the Synod of Soissons in 1121 
and was condemned. His book was 
ordered to be burnt, and he was 
imprisoned. He had insisted upon 
the unity of the Divine Nature, and 
he had treated the revelation of God 
under three modes or 
Power, Wisdom and Love. 


aspects, 


He was soon allowed to return to 
St. Denys but he quickly produced 
a new storm, a cyclone in fact, 
by undertaking to prove, quite 
rightly as we now know, that St. 
Denys, z.¢., St. Dionysius, their 
founder, was not, as everybody sup- 
posed, the first bishop of Athens. 
The pride of the monks could not 
stand such a shock, and Abelard 
was forced to flee from the abbey to 
avoid the consequences of the anger 
of the holy brothers. He built him- 
self a lonely wattled cell not far 
from the city of Troyes, but multi- 
tudes of students, both old and new 
ones, found out his retreat and 
gathered around the beloved master. 
He rebuilt and enlarged his cell, 
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which became a busy centre, with 
huts and tents about it, forming a 
School, which was dedicated to the 
Paraclete.* He later turned his 
Oratory of the Paraclete oyer to 
Heloise and her band of nuns as 
their spiritual home, while he with- 
drew to become Abbot of St. Gildas 
on a desolate part of the coast of 
Brittany. This proved to be no shel- 
ter of peace, but rather another 
rough and stormy stage in a troubled 
life. 

Nothing seemed able, however, to 
check the creative power of his fertile 
mind. His literary activity contin- 
ued. In the period of semi-quiet 
which followed upon his withdrawal 
from St. Gildas he wrote his Dialec- 
tic, a book of immense importance 
in the history of human thought. 
He wrote also at this time that ex- 
traordinary book, History of My 
Misfortunes, a new type of “Confes- 
sions,” and another trouble-provok- 
ing book, An Introduction to The- 
ology. The boldest of all his 
disturbing contributions was his 
book entitled, Sic et Non—‘“Yes and 
No.” It consisted of parallel passages 
selected from the Bible and the 
authoritative Church Fathers, show- 
ing that as much can be said on one 
side of any great issue as on the 
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other, since the authorities are mu- 
tually conflicting and so neutralize 
each other. 

It was also in this period of semi- 
peace that Abelard returned to his 
work of teaching, which always had 
a fascination for him. It was at this 
time, probably at St. Genevieve, 
that some of the most famous men 
of that generation came to study 
with him, the most notable among 
them being the great English 
scholar, John of Salisbury. In the 
group of disciples was Peter Lom- 
bard, whose Sentences became one 
of the main intellectual forces for 
the next three hundred years. 
Abelard’s method of thought, his 
boldness, his rationalism, his antag- 
onism to dogma, his resolve to 
count nothing settled had a decided 
effect upon the bold spirits of his 
age and made his school a nursery 
of heresy. His doctrines were full 
of challenges to the pious, the ortho- 
dox, the saintly. He displayed the 
modern temper of mind. 

Abelard had long felt that he 
should some day come into collision 
with Bernard of Clairvaux, the su- 
preme figure of the century and 
one of the greatest saints of all 
Christian history. They were “in- 
commensurable” men, formed on 


* Paraclete is a term used for one who aids or directs; in this context it means the 


Holy Spirit. 
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wholly different models, different 
“patterns in the mount.” St. Ber- 
nard was spurred on to the attack 
by enemies of Abelard, but on his 
own account he was profoundly 
disturbed by the spirit of criticism, 
rationalism, doubt and questioning 
which prevailed in Abelard’s circle. 
The very success of Abelard’s teach- 
ing distressed the saint. “His books 
cross the seas. They go over and 
beyond the Alps. They fly from 
province to province, from kingdom 
to kingdom. Everywhere they are 
received with enthusiasm. It is even 
supposed that they are honored and 
prized at the court of Rome.”! He 
saw in the bold critic a defiance of 
all authority, and he felt that every 
holy teaching of the Church was 
in danger from this man, who knew 
no limits to the sphere of reason. 
Abelard himself had said: “When 
it is a question which concerns truth 
or science I never obey customs, I 
obey reason.” St. Bernard hesitated 
to enter the fight, but when once 
he made up his mind for the attack 
upon the giant he intended it to 
be a fight to the death. He carried 
forward his war of faith against 
reason with all the force and fury 


* St. Bernard’s Letters, No. CCCXXVI. 
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of a crusade. He had a shining 
mark and was minded to win. 
Abelard saw at once when he en- 
tered the Council of Sens that he 
had no chance of victory. The deci- 
sion was predetermined. He with- 
drew from Sens not only con- 
demned, but an old and broken 
man, though hardly more than sixty. 

Peter the Venerable, a serene and 
gentle saint, a man with a human 
heart rather than a scent for heresy, 
received the defeated scholar at the 
Abbey of Cluny, and cared for him 
like a real brother. Humbly the 
broken man wrote to Heloise: “I 
do not want to be an Aristotle if 
that would separate me from Christ, 
for there is no other name than His 
under heaven through which I can 
be saved. I adore Christ. With the 
arms of faith I embrace Him.” 
After a year at Cluny his health 
failed so seriously that he was 
moved for a better climate to Chalon 
where, in the spring of 1142, he 
passed into a peace which he had 
never known on earth. Peter the 
Venerable bore this fine testimony 
of him: “He is ever to be named 
with honour, the servant of Christ, 
verily Christ’s philosopher.” 


* Quoted from Hauréau, His¢. Phil. Scol., Part I., p. 384. 
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THE WAR’S INNER FRONT 


By HEWLETT JOHNSON 


HE People’s Convention held in 

bomb-wrecked London on Jan. 
12 met with astonishing success. 
Delegates from England, Scotland 
and Wales packed three large halls. 
The holding of the convention was 
a tribute to British democracy, meet- 
ing as it did in a critical mood to 
oppose, not, indeed, war against 
Hitler, but governmental insufh- 
ciency and certain anti-democratic 
tendencies at home. Fascist lands 
drive critics dangerously under- 
ground. 

Far from being a racket of the 
Communist Party or opposed to a 
struggle against the aggressors, it 
was drawn from all ranks and 
activities. Many of its supporters are 
Communists, many are not, but all 
had consistently opposed Hitler 
when members of the Tory Party 
had fawned upon and sought to 
appease him. 

The delegates represented deep 
forces in British political life, espe- 
cially young trade unionists. Based 
solidly on the working class, its most 
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—Only by freedom .. 

we win the war for freedom. 

distinctive element was critical 
youth. 

Negatively, the convention voiced 
uneasiness at the orthodox working 
class leadership in relation to the 
conduct of the war. 

The convention chairman and D. 
N. Pritt, K. C. (well-known cham- 
pion of civil liberties), and the 
original convenor, emphatically 
denied that the convention was other 
than utterly opposed to Hitler. In- 
deed, the convention represents those 
with most to lose by a Hitler victory. 

The convention’s criticisms arise 
from suspicion of the Tory Party 
now guiding the country, who, 
while showing consistent hostility 
toward the Spanish Republic and 
the Soviet Union and all liberal tend- 
encies, have evinced friendship with 
the dictators. 

Constructively, the conventionists 
have opposed Information Minister 
Alfred Duff-Cooper’s “Silent Col- 
umn,” his censorship policy and 
attempts to muzzle the press. Con- 
structively, they felt that if unre- 
stricted and uncriticized, the policy 
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of the Government moves danger- 
ously parallel to France where en- 
croachments on liberty preceded col- 
lapse. 

They deplore the yes-man attitude 
of official trade union labor leaders. 
Viewed positively, they likewise de- 
plore the neglect of opportunities 
missed by the democratizing of the 
Army, demanding equality of sacri- 
fice for all and raising depressed 
classes in order to enlist the creative 
energies and potential fighting force 
of the masses. 

Pre-eminently they feel that by 
definition and declaration of war 
and peace aims, we, Germany and 
the world would know the issues at 
stake and avoid the errors produced 
by the Versailles Treaty and dicta- 
torships. 

The convention met the para- 
mount need in providing a focal 
point for a healthy expression of 
fears and clarification of aims. The 
convention now tests the direction in 
which we shall move, whether right 
with the orthodex labor leaders 
swinging toward reaction, or to the 
progressive Socialist left upholding 
a just peace and a new order. 

The convention enunciated such 
major objectives as maintenance of 
living standards, adequate air raid 
shelters, restoration of trade union 
and civil rights, powers to deal with 
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banks, land, and large industry, to- 
gether with freedom for India and 
friendship with Russia. 

The two main objectives raised 
wide issues, the people’s peace and 
the people’s government. The peo- 
ple’s peace. What does it mean? 
Peace-at-any-price or a stop-the-war- 
now peace? 

Mr. Pritt protested vehemently 
against such a definition and de- 
manded a just peace without annexa- 
tions and indemnities. Less impor- 
tant at the moment, but of larger 
future significance is the impetus 
toward laying the foundations for a 
better social order. 

The importance of the convention 
is best summarized by saying it sup- 
plies a test and rallying point against 
Fascism and crypto-fascism for those 
who, seeing with war’s advance 
tragic defects of the social order, will 
seek changes demanded by world 
evolution. 

For individuals, the choice is left 
or right, to be or not to be. The 
prospects envisage the growth of a 
new mass progressive workers’ 
movement, replacing the old Labor 
Party and rallying the younger intel- 
lectuals, Labor Party members and 
trade unionists. 

The immediate first steps are to 
convene 12 regional conferences to 
elect a central executive committee. 
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The war will release the forces 
which will insure the movement’s 
growth. 

Postscript: The repercussions of 
the phenomenal success of the con- 
vention are twofold: suppression of 
The Daily Worker by Home Secu- 
rity Minister Morrison; and the two- 
day discussion by the Labor Party’s 
national of disciplining 
members who attended the conven- 
tion. 

They were unable to reach a deci- 
sion, showing they fear expulsion of 
those who attended will split the 
labor movement. The suppression of 
The Daily Worker fulfills the worst 
fears of Fascism, strikes at the roots 
of freedom of discussion and liberty 
of the press. It is the first step toward 
Fascism, as in France. 

The causes which brought the con- 
vention together have now been 
shown to be justified. The suppres- 
sion is bound to raise a great storm 
and provoke immense disquiet in 
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the labor and trade union movement. 
It is a probable prelude to banning 
other progressive groups and parties 
and papers, challenging the whole 
liberal idea. 

The conscription of labor an- 
nounced by Labor Minister Bevin is 
certain to engender sullen discontent 
and dissatisfaction. The astute gov- 
erning class hands these chores to 
the Labor Ministers. All conspire to 
arouse profound disquiet in my 
mind. 

Driving dissident views and criti- 
cisms underground weaken the war 
effort, sap the moral basis of the 
struggle, kill democracy, undermine 
confidence and don’t the 
causes. If the war is to defeat Fas- 
cism, then the enemy must first be 
fought at home. Do not believe we 
can defeat Hitler by using Hitler 
methods. 


touch 


France is a grave warning. Only 
by freedom and tolerance can we 
win the fight for freedom. 


For the Christian the challenge is clear-cut. 
The Jew can stand persecution; under it he survives 
and strengthens. But you and I cannot hate, for hate 
and intolerance are corroding poisons from which 


there 1s no survival. Civilization cannot persecute and 


survive. America cannot tolerate persecutions and 


continue. 


—Daniet A. Po tine. 


NAZISM AND RELIGIOUS 
AUTHORITARIANISM 


By L. H. LEHMANN 


HE full story of the rise of 
Nazi-Fascism has still to be 
written. When it appears it will sur- 
prise most Americans to discover the 
part played in it by the Christian 
churches—Protestant as well as 
Catholic. For Nazi-Fascism 
much a product of 
the churches as of 
the state, and is a 
movement 
religious 
as well as political 
and social authori- 
tarianism. Euro- 
pean Catholic his- 
torians have long 
pointed out that it is the final act in 
the Jesuit plan of counter-Reforma- 
tion instituted exactly four hundred 
years ago this year. It is for this rea- 
son that the articles of this series 
have stressed from the beginning the 
ideological background of Nazi-Fas- 
cism in the counter-Reformation 
activities of the Jesuit Order. 
Americans will never fully under- 
stand the real aims and activities of 


is as 


toward 


Sturzo. 


By dissolving the Catholic Center 
Party, the Pope removed the last 
obstacle to Hitler’s rise to power. 
He had done the same for Mus- 
solini in Italy by the dissolution 
of the Partito Popolare and the 
exiling of its priest-leader Don 


—Nazi-Fascism 1s the final act in the 


counter-Reformation. 


the church of Rome as long as they 
continue to look at Catholicism from 
our American point of view. On this 
side of the Atlantic attention has 
been focussed mainly on attempts of 
a few “liberal” Catholic spokesmen 
to integrate their church with the 
American way of 
life. ~"These™ are 
sincere in think- 
ing that Catholic 
at neomrriee 
tarianism can be 
reconciled with 
the liberal, toler- 
ant principles of 
American democ- 
racy. But the church of Rome has its 
roots in Europe; there its metaphysic 
was first established. It is therefore 
to its background and activities in 
Europe we must look if we want to 
judge what its real nature is. It is 
the policy determined upon “beyond 
the Alps” in Europe that directs and 
guides the church even in America. 
Well-meaning Catholic spokesmen 
in the democracies are permitted to 
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voice their liberal views, but their 
wishful thinking has never had any 
effect in really bringing the Catholic 
church into line with our American 
way of life. 

This issue has been bitterly fought 
out in Europe between Nazi-Fascism 
and the Christian churches. As far as 
Europe is concerned the fight is 
ended—with victory on the side of 
Nazi-Fascism and Catholic ultra- 
montanism. In Italy, Spain, Austria, 
Poland, Portugal, France and Bel- 
gium, Catholicism alone was in- 
volved. In Germany, however, both 
the Protestant and Catholic churches 
have played their respective parts. 
There the struggles were as bitter 
and purges as bloody within the 
churches as within the state. They 
were more severe and bloody within 
Protestantism than Catholicism; 
many more liberal Protestant lead- 
ers than Catholic were liquidated or 
put out of the way in concentration 
camps. By refusing to make any con- 
cessions to Nazism, the evangelical 
Protestant churches are said to have 
actually paved the way for the suc- 
cess of the “German Christian” 
movement. These “German Chris- 
tians’—Protestant fascist s—pro- 
fessed to consider it necessary to 
submit to a spiritual leader in order 
to free Protestantism of liberalism 
and rationalism. They thus became 
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one with the Catholic fascists who, 
in keeping with the Catholic Action 
crusade of Pope Pius XI, were purg- 
ing every taint of liberalism and 
democracy out of the Catholic clergy 
and were bringing the Catholic 
church in Germany into line with 
pure Vatican absolutism. Gonzague 
de Reynold, ardent Jesuit Catholic 
reformer, in his book L’Europe 
Tragique, states: 

“A real fight has been waged within 
Protestantism. The Evangelical Protestants 
refused to make any concessions and estab- 
lished a confessional church in opposition 
to that set up by the state. ... We are on 
the threshold of a religious schism. These 
are the final repercussions of the Reforma- 
tion. We are witnessing a phase of dissolu- 
tion [of Protestantism]. Many German 
Protestants believe that to reject a purely 
religious authority like the Papacy, would 


constitute a danger to the church and to 
Christianity.” 


Professor Karl Barth, the famous 
Protestant historian, also realized 
this when he said that National 
Socialism’s campaign against the 
churches in Germany had for its aim 
to make Protestantism “ripe for 
Rome.” 

In order to understand what hap- 
pened to the Catholic church in Ger- 
many it is necessary to go back to the 
time of Pope Leo XIII, well known 
for his unrelenting antagonism to 
the liberal constitutions of states. In 
order to counteract the increasing 
influence of 19th century liberalism 
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on Catholic countries, Pope Leo XIII 
urged on Catholic leaders through- 
out the world the formation of 
Catholic political parties. He thought 
that if such Catholic parties took 
an active part in parliamentary 
politics they would, by securing the 
balance of power, succeed in obtain- 
ing victory for the church. He even 
hoped that these Catholic political 
parties would eventually obtain a 
large enough majority, by demo- 
cratic means, to enable them to seize 
complete control of governments. 
What actually happened, however, 
was the very opposite. The Catholic 
parties gradually came under the 
influence of their liberal opponents 
and copied many of their ideas. 
Thus in Italy the Catholic party be- 
came the “popular” liberal party 
headed by the now-exiled priest Don 
Sturzo; in Germany it became the 
liberal “Centre” party. 

This liberal influence of Catholic 
parties became so great that the Holy 
See began to regard Catholic politi- 
cal trends as a grave danger which 
threatened the juridical and political 
unity of the church itself. These 
Catholic parties became infiltrated 
with the liberal spirit of the French 
Revolution of 1789. The ideas of the 
rights of man, of religious tolerance, 
of freedom of conscience, of speech 
and press, were adopted by a great 
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number of Catholic politicians and 
by many of the lower clergy. 

So pronounced had this trend of 
popular Catholic politics become in 
the United States, for instance, that 
when Alfred E. Smith was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency in 1927, the 
Vatican and Catholic bishops in 
Europe were shocked to hear that 
Mr. Smith had been prompted by 
priests to proclaim these principles 
to be, not a mere matter of “favor” 
(as he first stated) but also a matter 
of “innate right.” This was rank 
heresy, and, after Mr. Smith’s defeat 
at the polls in 1928, the Vatican re- 
buked those who had advised the 
former Governor of New York to 
proclaim doctrines so contrary to 
official Catholic teachings. 

By the end of the last war, the 
Catholic political parties had begun 
to lose the importance which they 
had in the eyes of the Vatican when 
it first brought them into being. 
They became so integrated with 
democratic states, founded as they 
were on political compromise, on 
tolerance and the idea of equality, 
that it was confusing to note the 
alliances made by some Catholic 
parties with bourgeois groups and 
by others with socialist groups. It 
had become apparent that the con- 
trol of Catholic politics was being 
lost by the Holy See in Rome. Pope 
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Leo XIII’s plan had miscarried, and 
had proved a boomerang against the 
real aims of the church as he had 
proclaimed them. Catholic political 
action had acquired an independ- 
ence that made it a menace to rather 
than a docile instrument of the Vati- 
can. Liberal Catholicism, in fact, 
which to all appearance had re- 
ceived its death-blow by the decree 
of papal infallibility towards the end 
of the 19th century, had taken on a 
new lease of life by means of the 
very Catholic political parties which 
had been established and sustained 
by Pope Leo XIII to oppose the 
hated liberal constitutions of demo- 
cratic states. 

This is how the Vatican saw it 
after the world war in 1918, and 
the conclusions which it drew from 
its observations in the matter were 
the first steps towards the rise of 
what we now call Fascism. 

Many of the non-Jesuit religious 
orders in Germany, notably the 
Franciscans and the Benedictines, 
started movements which displeased 
the Vatican. The “Liturgical Move- 
ment” of the Benedictines; their 
attempt to establish contact with 
the Oecumenical Evangelical Move- 
ment, and their effort towards a re- 
union of all Christian churches; the 
attitude of the Patres Unionis 
(“Fathers of Unity”) who were even 
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prepared to modify the dogmas of 
papal infallibility and the Immacu- 
late Conception in order to help their 
work of reunion; their open and 
secret negotiations with groups in 
the Anglican church under the 
guidance of the Cardinal 
Mercier—all these liberal reform 
movements were regarded as taint- 
ing the lower clergy and the intelli- 
gent laity with the heresy of liberal- 
ism and Protestantism. The Vatican 
regarded its authority as gravely 
menaced by it all, and determined to 
wage relentless war against this 


late 


growing liberalism in political and 
spiritual matters. 

It should not be surprising that 
Rome became disturbed at the pros- 
pect of a revival of the Lutheran 
Reformation. It was particularly 
marked in Germany. Friedrich 
Heiler (Professor of History in the 
University of Marburg, in his work, 
Im Ringen um die Kirche) has the 
following to say on this point: 

“These recent tendencies of Catholicism 
have spread to a great extent in Germany. 
German Catholicism is in fact a particular 
kind of Catholicism, due to the fact that it 
has been subject, continually if not visibly, 
to the influence of the reformed churches 
of Christendom, and has constantly absorbed 
certain features belonging to Evangelical 
Christianity.” 

But the democratic states were the 
most powerful in the world at that 
time. The Catholic political parties 
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had become too strong to be stopped 
by mild protests or even by encyclical 
letters from Rome. Repressive action, 
carried out by the help of authori- 
tarian secular regimes, was neces- 
sary. Thus the two great opposing 
factions within the Catholic church 
became locked again in a gigantic 
struggle: one possessing the liberal 
Catholic idea, deep-seated as of old 
in the hearts of true Christian be- 
lievers; the other, the coldly im- 
perial, sectarian and intransigent 
Roman Party, represented by the 
Holy See under the domination of 
the Society of Jesuits. 

It is in the light of these facts that 
Hitler’s “campaign against the 
churches” must be viewed. Neither 
Hitler nor the Jesuits could forgive 
priests and bishops in Germany who 
sided with the cause of liberalism 
and democracy during the Weimar 
Republic. It was against them that 
the acts of Catholic repression were 
directed. Hitler and Pope Pius XI 
acted in concert to destroy every 
vestige of liberalism in Germany: 
the one in social and political life, 
the other in the sphere of religion. 
By dissolving the Catholic Center 
Party, the Pope removed the last 
obstacle to Hitler’s rise to power, 
and also deprived the Catholic 
people and clergy in Germany of 
any say-so in political matters. He 
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had done the same for Mussolini 
in Italy by the dissolution of the 
Partito Popolare and the exiling of 
its priest-leader Don Sturzo. By his 
Catholic Action he concentrated all 
Catholic political power in the Holy 
See. Thenceforth, the Vatican was 
free to make its secret concordats 
with the fascist dictatorships. 

The lower clergy in Germany did 
not yield without a struggle. Many 
defied both Hitler and the Pope. 
Some priests were imprisoned. Even 
when the pristine ardor of Cardinal 
Innitzer for Hitler and Nazi Social- 
ism showed signs of cooling, hostility 
was engineered against him. Catho- 
lic schools, mostly under the care of 
liberal, non-Jesuit religious orders, 
were closed; some heads of these 
anti-Jesuit religious orders were pun- 
ished for attempting to save their 
funds by smuggling them out of the 
country. In the press of America 
this was called “Hitler’s persecution 
of the Catholic church,” and served 
to conceal the common purpose of 
Nazi Socialism and ultramontane 
Catholicism. There were some mild 
protests from Rome but no adverse 
action. Even the closing of Catholic 
schools in Austria went almost un- 
protested. These were regarded by 
the Vatican as but a small loss com- 
pared to what was gained by the 
elimination of recalcitrant clergy and 
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their liberal views. The Nazi-Vati- 
can concordat continues to hold and 
function. 

With the extinction of liberal 
Catholicism and the imprisonment 
of liberal Protestant leaders, Vati- 
can absolutism was triumphant. Of 
supreme satisfaction to the Jesuit 
Catholic faction is the knowledge of 
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the dissolution of Protestantism in 
Germany, and the fact that the 
pro-Nazi Protestant “German Chris- 
tians” are forced to realize, as Gon- 
zague de Reynold points out, that 
“to reject a purely religious author- 
ity like the Papacy would constitute 
a danger to the church and Chris- 
tianity.” 


SECULAR INTO SACRED 


A traveller from Sect dipped water from a well with a 
beautiful goblet and began to drink the water. Another traveller 
from Sect came along with a goblet of a different shape and began 
to argue the merits of his goblet as against the other's. The first was 
thirsty and would have drunk the water but he must needs enter 
the debate and vindicate his own as against the stranger's. The 
controversy however shook the water out of his hand and the 
stranger too placed words above water and they strove together 
mightily until, empty of breath, heads and goblets broken, they lay 
fainting. Upon which a pilgrim came from Secular and, filling his 
plain wooden bowl, refreshed the others. 

When Secular finds the water he is a holy man and his 
plain wooden bowl is a sacred chalice. 

When Sect splits heads over shapes of creed-goblets and 
spills the water he becomes a scandal to religion. 


—K. L. 


THE WISH TO BE FOOLED 


By KENNETH LESLIE 


[' you have ever run logs in a mill 
pond you will understand that the 
human reason forever lags behind 
the perceptive power of the human 


personality. In 


—The wish is always father to the thought. 


what caution is to action. Yet doubt 
may become calamitous. It may be- 
come an indulgence. It may keep us 
the door of our 
divinity. 


forever outside 


moving from log 
to log your body 
must think and 


think 
ously. After you 


instantane- 


have crossed from 
one boom to an- 
other you may re- 
view the act with 
your reason and 
demonstrate why 
it was necessary to 
take just those 


The roads to a free peace now 
are roads which use force. . 

They are the air and sea roads of 
the RAF and His Majesty's Navy. 
They are the Red Army on the 
line from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea which 
German armies and forms a back- 


immobilizes several 


log for the “peace’’ movements 
of the Greeks in the Albanian 
mountains and for the determi- 
nation of Turkey to defend 
“peace” with arms. 


It is liberal to 
doubt and to keep 
doubting. But 
even to doubt im- 
plies some consist- 
ency, some coher- 
something 
whose certainty 


ence, 


can doubt, can 
hold something 
else uncertain. 


That something is 
faith. 


steps in just that 
order. But 
usually speak of reason with its 


reason alone, as we 
weighing of alternatives, with its 
separate judgments, with its need 
for verbal statement, could not have 
brought us out of the many suddenly 
emergent situations safely across the 
treacherous floor of logs. 

One thing that makes for this is 
the very impulse of reason: doubt. 
Doubt is precious. It is to reason 


Reason must 
therefore never escape the tutelage 
and control of faith which is the 
affirmation of the whole person and 
which includes what I call above the 
perceptive power of the human per- 
sonality. This is not to say that faith 
need be or indeed may be contra- 
dictory to reason. But the drives, the 
basic actions of men grow out of 
faith. The mind elucidates them, 
puts them in order, identifies them, 


Original article. 
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sifts them, but always in the service 
of faith. 

But the mind sometimes becomes 
a difficult servant and tries to stand 
in the place of its master. As if a 
museum curator began to think that 
caring for art, dusting and catalogu- 
ing, was more important than creat- 
ing it. 

The reason is an indispensable 
servant of man, but remains a 
servant. For the basic thing in man 
is his deep desire and his greatest 
act was a Passion. 

Mental habits or prevailing meth- 
ods of search for the truth take 
much of their character and color 
from the character of our social and 
economic habits, notably now those 
habits of personal aggrandizement 
which are inappropriately admitted 
to our Christian ethic. Paul says that 
knowledge puffs up, love builds up. 
And Paul’s spiritual cousin Augus- 
tine says that our restlessness will 
find its only rest in God. Yet our 
education is too largely a matter of 
personal exaltation through competi- 
tive examinations, grades, prizes, 
keys, and so on. Love (the true 
artist) uses knowledge (technique) 
but knowledge (technique) may be 
used by hate. The wish to win may 
blind us as to what we deeply want 
to win. 

The 


habit of argument for 
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instance may degenerate into a tug- 
of-war between egos. The method 
of dialectical debate between two 
opposite sides, is valuable only so 
long as we proceed on the assump- 
tion that the truth is usually de- 
tween the opposites. There is the 
debate between love and justice, be- 
tween idealism and realism, between 
freedom and authority, and so on. 
Today the debate is between peace 
and war. 

Everywhere every day peace and 
war are falsely set over against each 
other. It is a trick the mind plays 
which as I say is aggravated by the 
competitive temper which underlies 
our life. Common sense knows just 
as well as Clausewitz that the State 
may pursue its ends as consistently 
and as ruthlessly under the forms of 
peace as under the forms of war. 

The Royal Air Force and the 
British Navy go forth every day on 
an errand which may possibly turn 
out to have been the greatest peace- 
errand of all time. Our junk and oil 
ships serving the Japanese war ma- 
chine go forth every day on what is 
most certainly an errand of war. Yet 
everyone says we are at peace and 
Britain is at war. 

Soviet Russia has made war on 
Japan through aid to China accord- 
ing to Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek. 
(See editorial, p. 2.) And accord- 
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ing to Dorothy Thompson, Soviet 
Russia has made war on Germany. 
“Germany in the East is in the post- 
tion of a country that has already 
lost a war and has had the peace 
terms dictated on very disadvan- 
tageous terms.”—Herald Tribune, 
Noy., 1939. Common sense adds to 
their testimony the observation that 
these two “wars” are peace wars. 
They are in effect collaboration with 
Britain and aim towards stabilizing 
the liberal order of the world against 
the Axis “wave of the future.” They 
have not constituted, however, un- 
critical collaboration with Britain. 
They have helped to crystallize out 
and build up within Britain those 
elements which will stay on the side 
of peace after Hitler’s power shall 
have been broken. 

As I have often remarked, and 
shall often repeat, the act of Britain 
and the U. S. A. in the matter of 
Spain was an act of war, an act 
which tended gravely to upset the 
orderly and stable progress of men 
towards freedom. No one doubts 
this now, ex post Franco. Yet it was 
done under the forms of peace: Non- 
intervention, Neutrality, and so on. 

I have also maintained that the 
threat of world slavery has been so 
great and is still so great that if we 
really want an order of freedom in 
the world we must collaborate with 
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all the forces which have an inter- 
est in stability. The sum of all such 
forces is none too great. The logic 
of events, a casual look at the map 
and a reading of the statistics of 
population and_ resources, 
towards this collaboration. This is 
not a turning to realism from ideal- 
ism, to “fire” from “firmament” as 
Mr. Krock of the Times put it. Real- 


ism is simply honest and earnest 


drive 


idealism, and “fire” comes straight 
down out of the “firmament” when 
God finds His answering ground in 
men. 

The vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people have a vested interest in 
peace, and that peace is not the Axis 
slave peace, the peace, as Halford 
Luccock calls it, of the graveyard. A 
short time ago the road to a free 
peace was a diplomatic road, a road 
which uses force merely as a poten- 
tiality. The roads to a free peace 
now are roads which use force as an 
actuality. They are the air and sea 
roads of the RAF and His Majesty’s 
Navy. They are the Red Army on 
the line from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea which immobilizes several Ger- 
man armies and forms a backlog for 
the “peace” movements of the 
Greeks in the Albanian mountains 
and for the determination of Turkey 
to defend “peace” with arms. 

Now the literal truth is that most 
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ot the countries fighting for peace 
are dictatorships of one kind or an- 
other. Yet common sense again cor- 
rects those formalists who would 
have us fight all dictatorships or 
none, corrects them by insisting on 
the truth that Greece under Iron 
Man Metaxas has been striking a 
blow against the heart of the Satanic 
ambitions of Hitler. In comparison 
with the Homeric exploits of the 
Greeks the “peace-making” of the 
democratic Norwegians is deyastat- 
ingly revealed as a soft attitudiniz- 
ing which has betrayed them into a 
“peace” which like the “peace” of 
ten other European countries is 
inconceivably worse than any “war.” 

Thus an apparently impeccable 
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formal logic can fool us by neglect- 
ing modifying factors and stepping 
outside its frame of reference. It is 
the wish to be fooled that we must 
beware of. The wish not to be 
bothered. The wish to put off the 
evil hour. The frightening wish to 
exploit and dominate and enslave 
which is in all of us. These are the 
wishes which true religion (for 
which almost a synonym is humil- 
ity) must exorcise. 

For the mind is always serving 
something, especially when it pre- 
tends to be most independent. The 
wish is always father to the thought. 
Let our wish then be not ours but 
the deep will of the universe, what 
we quaintly call the will of God. 


READ A STORY 


This is an acre of Wheat. 

14 bushels per acre is an average U.S. yield. 

Equals 840 pounds of wheat. 

Equals 840 pounds of whole-wheat flour. 

12 ounces of flour per loaf of bread 

Equals 1,120 loaves of bread per acre. 

Sell the wheat at 75 cents a bushel. 

Get $10.50 for the 14 bushels. 

$10.50 buys only 105 loaves of bread. 

The story of the loaves and the Poor Fishes. 
—Tue CatuHoric Worker. 


WEEDING OUT PROTESTANT 


ANTI-SEMITISM 
By AMOS B. HORLACHER 


I’ Is amazing to find so many peo- 
ple who have gone to Sunday 
school all through their childhood 
and youth and who have been faith- 
ful attendants of church through 
the years, who yet think of Jesus as 
a kind of supernatural being who 
came into an historic vacuum and 
there pronounced 
spiritual and ethi- 
cal truths of eter- 
nal validity and 
import. To them 
his message, even 
his very words 
would have been 
exactly the same 
had he appeared 
in any other century or any other 
country. 

They do not understand how his 
message could have met with such 
bitter opposition on grounds quite 
other than spiritual obtuseness. Be- 
cause they see no economic or ideo- 
logical conflict with the leaders of 
the people, they are at a loss to ac- 
count for the vehemence of the oppo- 
sition. Because they see in his 
gospel only that which in their best 
moments they regard as right and 


have always 


Hellenism. 


Not only the Jews but all peoples 
persecuted 
prophets. If Jesus had been a 
Scot or a Greek instead of a Jew ple. 
the world’s inevitable opposition I 
to him would have taken the 
form of anti-Celticism or anti- 


Part I] 


true and beautiful, they cannot help 
but feel bitterness towards those 
who opposed him. That his gospel 
was a gospel for his day, and that 
it met the same kind of opposition 
that the wise and good always meet 
from the unprincipled and ignorant 
—never occurs to them. Ibsen knew 
this well and set 
it forth clearly in 
his play: a. Lobe 
Enemy of the Peo- 


” 


their 


recall vasmea 
child my _ adora- 
tion of Abraham 
Lincoln. My 
grandfather was a 
veteran of the Civil War. From him 
as from every quarter I learned to 
venerate the memory of Lincoln. I 
was, in consequence, at a complete 
loss to understand how anyone could 
have opposed his benign administra- 
tion as President of the United 
States. On rare occasions when I 
met Southern people, I looked upon 
them with suspicion as being essen- 
tially different and below standard 
as human beings. It was only when 
I studied American history in col- 
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lege that I came to understand the 
great issues that were involved in 
secession and the powerful economic 
forces that were at work to produce 
the Civil War. Hence, only by a 
more complete knowledge of what 
Jesus was trying to do in his own 
day can we gain some understand- 
ing of the perfectly natural opposi- 
tion he met in carrying out his pro- 
gram. Only then will we see that 
this opposition was “Jewish” only 
because the events took place in 
Palestine. They might well have 
taken place in Pittsburgh, London, 
or Tokyo. And by the same token 
Jesus’ opposition would then be 
American, English or Japanese. 

Unbiased students know this. It is 
our task as religious teachers to 
make our people and particularly 
our children understand it. Thereby 
shall we save them from becoming 
the seed-bed for anti-Semitism and 
we shall teach them thereby some 
practical Christianity. 


Our Lack of Knowledge of the Faith 
and Practice of Modern Judaism 


Suspicion and even dislike are 
born of ignorance and the natural 
irritation of seemingly irrational 
divergencies from normal conduct 
and belief. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that the average Prot- 
estant knows far more of the reli- 
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gious practices of the Zulus living 
in Africa through his missionary 
education than he does of the actual 
faith and customs of his Jewish 
neighbor just around the corner. 
This is not to be wondered at though 
it may be deplored. Millions of New 
Yorkers have not visited the World’s 
Fair after two years of opportunity 
for a ten cent ride. We are inter- 
ested in the Zulus and send money 
to Christianize them while if we 
lived among them, as we do with 
the American Negro, we might re- 
gard them quite differently. 

Two years ago, on Thanksgiving 
Day I had an almost humorous 
demonstration of this fact. Quite 
within easy walking distance of my 
church are four synagogues ranging 
from the Reform Temple to the 
ultra-conservative Schule. At a union 
Thanksgiving service, one of my 
Rabbinical colleagues led the con- 
gregation in the prayer of thanks- 
giving and the other preached a 
brilliant and moving sermon appro- 
priate to the day. What was the 
reaction of my congregation? With 
bright and somewhat amazed faces, 
they told me how deeply moved they 
were and this—“Why we under- 
stood everything he said, he believes 
in God just about the way we do!” 

Friday and Saturday worship, the 
mysterious Hebrew character and 
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books “read backwards,’ hats on 
in the sanctuary, and strange dietary 
prohibitions all conspire to obscure 
the great unities and agreements 
which exist between our faith and 
theirs. Doubtless there is an equally 
great difficulty upon the part of our 
Jewish brethren in their understand- 
ing of Christian faith and worship 
because of many elements which 
seem strange to them. Many cannot 
with certainty distinguish Prot- 
estants from Catholics and are in- 
clined to accept the more rigid 
theology and the exact supernatural- 
ism and imposing ritual of the Ro- 
man Catholic church as the norm 
for Christian thought and worship, 
despite the fact that there are many 
times more Protestants than Roman 
Catholics in this country. To ask 
them to understand the differences 
which separate a Methodist from an 
Episcopalian is just too much to 
expect. 


The Danger of Over-simplification 
in the Teaching of Religion 
and Ethics 


After millenniums of practice and 
theoretical reasoning about religion 
and ethics, is it any wonder that 
the average unprofessional teacher 
tends to simplify all abstruse matters 
for young and simple minds. Hu- 
man and even necessary as this often 
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is, it is at this very point that the 
danger of establishing an anti- 
Semitic or anti-Christian bias in 
young and unreflective minds, is 
present. It cannot, of course, be 
denied that Jesus was crucified out- 
side the gates of Jerusalem in Pales- 
tine some nineteen hundred years 
ago, nor can the connection of cer- 
tain prominent leaders of the Jew- 
ish people of that day be explained 
or argued away. No more than it 
can be denied that Christians—or as 
I prefer to call them “Gentiles who 
use that name’—have persecuted, 
tortured and slain Jews in every land 
and century. If we ask the Jew to 
account for Caiaphas can he not ask 
what we shall say of Torquemada? 

But men and women of goodwill 
make no such demands of each 
other. They seek to determine only 
what happened and why it hap- 
pened on the basis of the known 
qualities of “man’s inhumanity to 
man” and the forces of economic 
interest and lust for power. The 
result of such inquiry inevitably 
brings together in the bonds of sym- 
pathy and understanding people of 
diverse points of view. Such good- 
will and understanding is vouch- 
safed to us only if we will endure 
the pain of careful inquiry and 
thought. 
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An Exacting Task for the Minister 
and Church School Teacher 


The task of the Church school 
teacher in avoiding anti-Semitism is 
exacting. It is equally so for the 
average non-professional teacher in 
Judaism. But if ever we are to dry 
up the source of much active and 
latent anti-Semitism and anti-Chris- 
tianism, this job must be done. 

It should challenge all professional 
teachers of religion and ethics to 
train those under their charge in 
this vital area of potential misunder- 
standing and prejudice. 

There is not a doubt in my mind 
that the leaders of Protestantism 
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detest anti-Semitism and are eager 
to destroy the poison at its source. 
How sad and how tragic it would 
be if we failed to look into our own 
churches and church schools, where 
quite unconsciously we are often 
laying its basis because our teachers 
have a faulty knowledge of the fac- 
tors leading up to Jesus’ death; 
because they do not possess an ade- 
quate understanding of Jesus’ pur- 
pose in history; because they know 
little or nothing of the faith and 
practice of modern Judaism; and 
because in this vital matter, they 
quite humanly yield to the tempta- 
tion to over-simplify on these great 
matters. 


SUICIDE 


The moral decay which our Japan trade in war materials 
has represented even turns into physical decay. We have sold so 
much scrap tron to Japan that we are now short of it, and, as a 
result, are compelled to use pig iron in increasing quantities. As a 
secondary result, we are short of pig iron, and this is one of the 
reasons for the rejection of Mr. Philip Murray’s plan for making 
more steel by using 2,000,000 tons of idle Bessemer furnace 
capacity. Those furnaces use pig iron exclusively, and we have it 
not, because we sold too much metal to Japan. 

We are short of copper; we talk of giving subsidies to the 
owners of poor-grade copper mines to make it profitable for them 
to operate. The biggest of these mines produces 8,000,000 pounds of 
copper per year. We sold 233,000,000 pounds of refined copper to 
Japan last year. 

—SAMUEL GRAFTON. 
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[In the following story of the concerted clerical-finance-fascist 
attack on the bulwark of democracy—the public school—Mr. 
Herbert has occasion to quote the professor retained by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers to appraise 600 public school 
social science textbooks as condemning them because “the whole 
emphasis 1s placed on the one-third of the population who are 
underfed rather than the two-thirds who are well-fed.” On this 
criterion they must condemn the New Testament with its parable 
of the shepherd who left the ninety-nine sheep and went forth to 
find that one which was lost. Is not this the exact and ineluctible 


logic of fascism?—The Editor. ] 


oi bina American public school sys- 
tem is today battling off a well- 
organized enemy intent on utilizing 
the national and world crisis to pare 
educational budgets and to force on 
the public schools the “patriotic” 
and “religious” views of a noisy 
minority. 

The motorized advance unit of 
the attackers is the New York State 
Legislature’s Rapp-Coudert Com- 
mittee, currently investigating “sub- 
version” in New York City schools. 
The American Legion, Hearst, the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers and Merwin K. Hart’s New 
York State Economic Council form 
the Deuxi¢éme Bureau, thumbing 
through textbooks and blacking out 
“dangerous” thoughts. This army’s 
commissars are striving to bring 


“moral training” into public schools 
—and public funds into parochial 
schools. The chief objectives of this 
army are America’s progressive edu- 
cators, who, in broadening the cur- 
ricula and in expanding the school 
budgets and services have clashed 
with ecclesiastical and commercial 
interests. 

The Rapp-Coudert 
was launched in 1940 as a result of 
(1) the success of the teachers’ 
unions in cutting $7,000,000 from a 
proposed $10,000,000 budget slash 
and (2) the rumpus kicked up by 


Committee 


Catholics, Episcopal Bishop Man- 
ning, the Hearst press and the 
Bertrand 
Russell’s appointment to a City Col- 
lege teaching post. 

The Committee, while given wide 


American Legion over 


Original Article 
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blanket powers (recently renewed 
and enlarged), was handed two spe- 
cific tasks: “To investigate, review 
and study . . . the financial ability 
of the state to support education” 
(that is, to prepare a budget slash), 
and to investigate “to what extent, 
if any, subversive activities have 
been permitted to be carried on in 
the schools and colleges of New 
York City” (that is, to oust progres- 
sive public school teachers). The 
first was entrusted to Chairman Her- 
bert A. Rapp who held secret 
meetings upstate and spent his two- 
thirds of the Committee’s $30,000 
(raised to $45,000 for 1941). He is 
reported ready to recommend a $12,- 
000,000 cut in the education budget. 

The subversive activities hunt was 
given to Frederick René Coudert, 
high in Catholic favor for the 
Coudert-McLaughlin bill allowing 
religious instruction on public school 
time. However, Coudert was unfa- 
vorably described by a Committee 
supporter, Francis S. Moseley, presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Alliance of 
New York City, as follows (Tablet, 
Brooklyn, Nov. 9, 1940): “Senator 
Coudert has been the author of the 


-most insidious attempts to put local 


public education under disabilities 
that we have seen in half a century 
... he has been the consistent protag- 
onist of slashing essential school 


appropriations from the education 
budget.” 

When Coudert began secret hear- 
ings in September, 1940, he immedi- 
ately opened up on_ progressive 
groups like Teachers’ Union Local 5 
and College Teachers’ Local 537 and 
skipped the Teachers’ Alliance and 
the American Educational Associa- 
tion, both of which latter groups 
were denounced in May, 1940, by 
Mrs. Joanna F. Lindlof of the City 
Board of Education as “intolerant 
and anti-Semitic.” Coudert’s ideo- 
logical leanings were further ex- 
posed by the revelation that one of 
his star secret witnesses was Dr. 
Edward I. Fenlon of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, who once told the Dies Com- 
mittee there were 1,000 Communists 
in Brooklyn College. Fascism, Fen- 
lon remarked offhandedly, without 
rebuke from Mr. Dies, is merely 
antiCommunism. In a_ spine-chill- 
ing tale of subversive activity at 
Brooklyn College, he charged that 
the College Faculty-Student Com- 
mittee entertained delegates of the 
World Youth Congress who 
“emphasized their loathing of fas- 
cism” and evinced “ 
fanaticism when fascism was the 
topic.” Dr. Fenlon himself has 
shown no such “fanaticism;” indeed, 
in a letter to the Tablet (March 4, 
1939) he asked “Who can ascribe 


a spirit of 
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any fixed set of offensive principles 
to Fascist philosophy?” and before 
the Holy Name Society, Brooklyn, 
on January 20, 1940, he denounced 
democracy as “a mere rebellious, 
anarchistic, paganistic shibboleth.” 

The results of Coudert’s investi- 
gation to date are: The membership 
lists of Local 5 have been surren- 
dered to the Rapp-Coudert Commit- 
tee under Court order, a precedent 
that seriously threatens all union 
labor organizations; more than a 
score of teachers in Brooklyn and 
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City colleges charged with “com- 
munism” face the loss of their posi- 
tions; “Red” charges against the 
public colleges have reduced em- 
ployment chances of their students 
and registration is expected to de- 
cline to the benefit of the Catholic 
colleges. It is important to note that 
not one of the teachers under Com- 
mittee fire has been charged with 
failure to fulfill his classroom obli- 
gations. 

Censoring textbooks is another 
effective method of controlling the 
schools. The chief victim of the cur- 
rent fad for tearing pages from 
textbooks is Professor Harold Rugg 
of Teachers’ College, 2,000,000 of 
whose readable social-science (his- 
tory—geography—civics) books are 
used in 4,000 United States commu- 
nities. A retired army major, A. G. 
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Rudd, got the Rugg books banned 
from the Garden City, L. I., schools 
two years ago because they tended 
“to undermine the faith of children 
in the American way of life.” Mer- 
win K. Hart discovered the books 
and after several months of publi- 
cized controversy got them out of 
the Binghamton, N. Y., schools in 
the spring of 1940. By this time the 
battle was underway on many fronts, 
challenging not Rugg’s facts, but his 
failure to promote those sentiments 
of arrogant nationalism peculiar to 
the fascist states. 

The Hearst Journal American 
The 


Hearst business columnist B. C. 


called the books “poison.” 


Forbes, who came to this country 
at the age of 24, assailed the Rugg 
books, declaiming: “In my boyhood 
the textbooks . . . did not remotely 
poison our minds against our native 
land and those responsible for build- 
ing it.” Sixteen Rugg books were 
damned in the American Legion 
Magazine, September, 1940, and 
Legion groups everywhere de- 
manded the right to drag the Rugg 
books from the school library 
shelves. Hart’s New York State Eco- 
nomic Council founded a “front,” 
the American Parents Committee on 
Education, in October 
nounced it was “already in com- 
munication with some 60 other com- 
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munities from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific.” The Rugg books were 
banned in Providence, R. I; 
Haworth, N. J.; Santa Ana, Calif.; 
Muskogee, Okla.; Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Sterling, Ill; Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; and elsewhere. 

But Rugg fought back. The 
American Association of University 
Women and many school officials 
came to his aid. Forbes failed to get 
the books banned in his home town 
of Englewood, N. J. Dartmouth Col- 
lege conferred an honorary degree 
on Dr. Rugg. In Georgia, Rugg won 
a significant victory when it turned 
out that not one of his legionnaire 
and clubwomen accusers had read 
the books. 

Active in the Georgia attack on 
Rugg was James C. Seymour, secre- 
tary and business manager of the 
Georgia The 
Arkansas Press Association is in- 
vestigating textbooks to strike out 
attacks on advertising. Rugg has also 
been attacked by Nation’s Business, 
organ of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, by George Sokolsky 
in Liberty, by A. T. Falk of the 
Advertising Federation of America 
and other business spokesmen. 

In February, 1941, Dr. Ralph 
West Robey, Columbia University 
professor who considers the New 
Deal socialistic, announced the re- 


Press Association. 
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sults of his work in supervising the 
abstracting of 600 social science text- 
books for the National Association 
of Manufacturers. He said: 

“My general impression is that 
the competence of our textbooks is 
of a very low level. ... There is a 
very notable tendency in many of 
the books to play down what this 
country has accomplished and to 
place the emphasis on defects rather 
than accomplishments. The whole 
emphasis is placed on the one-third 
of the population who are underfed 
rather than the two-thirds who are 
well-fed.” 

Dr. Robey’s position is that chil- 
dren should be filled with faith in 
private enterprise before being ex- 
posed to the cruel facts of life. His 
work is significant, not only because 
the abstracts will probably be used 
by industrialists all over.the country 
to promote local book-burnings, but 
also because when he could find no 
specific “radicalism” to condemn in 
the books, he damned them all as 
being poor in “tone,” thus helping 
in the widespread drive to under- 
mine the public’s confidence in the 
public’s schools—and possibly pre- 
paring the way for the introduction 
into the schools of uniform, uncriti- 
cal, super-nationalistic, N. A. M.- 
written textbooks. 


The Dies Committee has also 
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entered the ranks of the textbook 
raiders and hired a special investi- 
gator “to undertake an inquiry into 
alleged Fascist and Communist 
propaganda in textbooks used in 
schools and colleges.” No report has 
been issued, but Dies’ long personal 
collaboration with Merwin K. Hart 
indicates the probable inspiration 
and trend of the investigation. 

The public schools are also under 
fire from ecclesiastical interests seek- 
ing public school time, credits and 
financing. These groups are both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
Merwin K. Hart is a Protestant Epis- 
copal layman. James Rowland 
Angell, president emeritus of Yale, 
Dean Luther Weigle of Yale Divin- 
ity School, Dr. Ernest E. Cole, New 
York State Education Commissioner, 
Dr. George F. Zook, president of 
the American Council on Education, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Walter 
Lippmann and others haye come out 
for “religious” training in the 
schools. The most formidable advo- 
cate of “moral training” in the 
schools today is Professor Mortimer 
J. Adler of the 
Chicago. 


However, a significant proportion 


University of 


of Protestant and Jewish thought is 
for keeping religion out of the public 
schools; on the other hand, whatever 
the thoughts of the laity on the sub- 
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ject, the Roman Catholic Church is 
officially for bringing religion into 
the schools. The Catholic Church is 
the country’s largest private edu- 
cator, maintaining more than 10,000 
institutions, with 85,000 teachers and 
2,500,000 students. This represents 
an investment of hundreds of mil- 
lions, and maintenance and operation 
cost around a million dollars a day. 
Yet hardly half the Catholic chil- 
dren are in Church schools. More- 
over, the broadening of the public 
placed the 
poorer Catholic schools at a disad- 


school curricula has 
vantage. 

To improye its educational posi- 
tion, the Church strives, first, to 
obtain public funds without yield- 
ing any control to the public, and 
second, to strengthen its control over 
public schools. The Rev. George 
Johnson of Catholic University, a 
leading Catholic spokesman on edu- 
cation, outlined the Catholic case at 
the 1938 meeting of the National 
Catholic 
saying that “[Catholics] are insist- 


Educational Association, 
ing on the right to use the money 
which they pay the tax-gatherer .. . 
to provide their children with a 
Christian education . . . they protest 
against the injustice which forces 
them to pay for the education of 
other people’s children in addition 
to the education of their own.” At 
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the 1936 N.C. E. A. meeting he out- 
lined the public aid to be sought for 
Catholic schools, which he described 
as “privately administered public 
schools:” 

“Today the State is putting cer- 
tain advantages at the disposal of 
children, such as transportation to 
and from school, medical care, free 
textbooks, recreational facilities, 
school lunches, and opportunities 
for vocational training that belong to 
all the children of the United States, 
just because they are children, and 
should not be denied to certain 
children simply because they do not 
happen to be enrolled in state-sup- 
ported schools.” 

Following Dr. Johnson’s sugges- 
tions, Catholics are forcing conces- 
New York, Kansas, 
Louisiana and elsewhere, Catholic 


sions. In 


students are now carried to parochial 
schools in state buses. In Louisiana, 
parochial schools are provided with 
public textbooks and agitation is 
under way to secure similar legisla- 
tion in New York. The Most Rev. 
Thomas J. Toolen, Bishop of Mobile, 
Alabama, has recently asked that 
parochial school children receive 
their share of federal money pro- 
vided for school lunches and other 
similar purposes. New Deal Senator 
Lister Hill replied that he was in 
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complete agreement with the 
Bishop’s viewpoint. 

Equally important is the Catholic 
effort to control public school policy. 
For instance, the Catholic News, 
official Manhattan organ, stated: 

“ ‘Freedom of speech’ in no way 
requires that taxpayers be required 
to pay the salary of a man to teach 
doctrines to which they are in con- 
science opposed.” 

Zealous application of this prin- 
ciple would place the public schools 
at the mercy of each and every 
aggressive conscience. Some Catholic 
circles are demanding a representa- 
tive proportion of Catholic-educated 
teachers in the public colleges. 
Catholics also seek to decide what 
textbooks public schools use and to 
limit discussions in public schools 
after school hours. A recent contest 
of the Jesuit weekly America to dis- 
cover the most flagrant examples of 
anti-Americanism and anti-religion 
was won by Major Rudd’s denuncia- 
tion of the Rugg books. America 
has also proudly chronicled how 
Catholic priests and Catholic public 
school board members forced offend- 
ing textbooks from public schools. 
Catholics, through textbook  pur- 
chases, put tremendous pressure on 
publishers. Dr. John T. McSharry, 
a Catholic educator, recently wrote 
to the American Education Press of 
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Columbus, Ohio: “Casting aside all 
ideals of ethical journalism—impar- 
tiality, correction of errors, truth— 
don’t you think that plain business 
would urge you to keep this poten- 
tial market of Catholic pupils in 
your business eye?” Dr. McSharry 
was objecting to a publication that 
called Franco a fascist and said Bar- 
celona had been bombed; his sug- 
gested remedies were to get facts 
from the Tablet and America and to 
put Catholics on the editorial board. 
In 1939 Catholic pressure brought 
before the New York City Board of 
Education a resolution 

“to deny use of school buildings 
to any person or group of persons or 
organization whenever the object, 
purpose or intent is of a controversial 
nature liable to arouse ill feeling, 
jealousy or dissension or the use if 
granted will result in dissatisfaction 
and criticism or will be resented 
by a considerable number of the 
people of the city.” 

The resolution failed but not 
before Catholic students present 
showed that part of their education 
was evidently to form pressure gangs 
trained in Jew-baiting. 

The most successful sectarian in- 
vasion of the schools has been in the 
form of measures—originally Prot- 
estant in inspiration—allowing 
public school pupils time off for 
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religious instruction. More than 400 
communities in 35 states now fol- 
low the practice. This compromise is 
not satisfactory to Catholics. The 
Rey. G. Stuart Hogan (Catholic 
Mind, April 8, 1940) declares: “The 
system is entirely unsatisfactory. .. . 
It is simply making the best of a 
bad deal.” He suggests that the 
states “permit the teaching of reli- 
gion in the public schools and give 
state aid to qualified religious 
schools.” A favorable situation from 
the Catholic point of view is found 
at Vincennes, Indiana, where paro- 
chial school teachers are paid by the 
city. Agitation has long been under 
way to abolish the New York City 
colleges, substituting state scholar- 
ships so that Catholics can attend 
Catholic colleges. The Church looks 
Federal aid but 
would welcome federal scholarships 
to Catholic colleges, as it has WPA 
and NYA grants. 

Big business has encouraged 
ecclesiastic encroachment on_ the 
schools. On Nov. 2, 1939, the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce 
adopted a report which said in part: 

“We place first en our list of 
things necessary to produce ‘the 
schools New York State wants’ a 


suspiciously at 


deep, true religious understanding 
The United 


States cannot have or maintain a 


and viewpoint... . 
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right system unless it is based on 
true, religious principles, and, there- 
fore, in spite of the fact that some 
hesitate to include religion in our 
_ educational program, we place it 
first.” 

There is, of course, a potential 
_ clash between the budget-cutters and 
_ the Church, for obviously taxes can- 


not be cut if Catholic school costs 


are added to existing budgets, but 
against this objection the Church 
has a ready answer: Catholic edu- 
cation is insurance against social dis- 
order. This point of view was 
graphically illustrated by the Very 
Rev. John F. O’Hara, present Army 
and Navy Bishop, before the 
N. C. E. A., in 1937, when he was 
president of Notre Dame. 

“In 1920, shortly after the steel 
strike, I chanced to call at the New 
York office of a large corporation 
for a visit with the welfare director. 
... ‘TI have just returned,’ he said, 
‘from a visit to one of our large 
subsidiary plants. The president wel- 
comed me and . . . told me that the 
pastor of the Catholic parish nearest 
the plant had called that morning to 
solicit a donation for a parochial 
school he planned to build. ‘Now, 
this priest is all right,” said the presi- 
dent, “but I stand for the little red 
schoolhouse every time. That’s 
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Americanism.” ’ The welfare director 
smiled at the president and then re- 
plied: ‘.. . You have a good many 
Catholics in your plant... . If you 
can find one of these men who is 
disloyal, who neglects his work, who 
is a bad citizen, I will withdraw my 
proposition. But you won't. I will 
tell you why. These men have gone 
to Catholic schools. . . . If you are 
smart, if you are looking out for 
the future of the corporation, you 
will write out a check for five thou- 
sand dollars and give it to the priest 
for his school.’ ” 

The ideological basis of this drive 
on the schools is the anti-intellec- 
tualism that distinguishes the fascist 
systems. Fascist likewise is the slave 
education envisioned by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of 
New York (report quoted above): 
“We must not have an illiterate peo- 
ple; all but defectives must be taught 
to read, write and figure reasonably 
well... . The State must endeavor 
to carry all the youngsters up to that 
point [literacy], but beyond that 
point youngsters will do better if 
they have to put up a real fight to go 
ons: 47’ 
But these frightened and frighten- 
ing people are an American minority 
and American schools can be saved 
if Americans want them saved. 


APPEASEMENT IN 


N SEPTEMBER 28, 1940, The 

Massachusetts Mothers’ Health 
Council was granted by unanimous 
vote of the Church Committee the 
use of the First Congregational 
Church in Holyoke (pastor, Rev. 
Ronald J. Tamblyn) for a meeting 
to be held on October 17 at which 
Margaret Sanger, chief exponent of 
the Birth Control movement, would 
speak in support of the Initiative 
Petition. This Petition was and still 
is under way to amend the state 
statutes so as to allow registered 
physicians, on a purely permissive 
basis, to provide contraceptive medi- 
cal care to married persons for the 
protection of life or health. 

On Sunday, October 13, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John F. Fagan of St. Jerome’s 
mother church of Roman Catholi- 
cism in Holyoke, issued a declara- 
tion to be read at all masses. This 
statement, as reported in the Hol- 
yoke Transcript, October 14, began: 
“We have been informed on good 
authority that a campaign is about 
to be launched in Western Massa- 
chusetts in the interests of the de- 
testable practice of birth control. It 
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—A story with a strange ending. 


is understood that a_ nationally 
known defender of this vice, Mar- 
garet Sanger by name, is to be fea- 
tured as a speaker in its defense. 
The plan, ultimately, is to arouse 
enough people in its promotion to 
pass a state law enabling physicians 
to pass out this type of advice freely, 
and even to establish clinics for the 
general distribution of information 
now prohibited by law.” 

The statement continued with an 
exposition on the position of the 
Roman Church on birth control and 
“Those who are 
sponsoring this lecture are engaged 


concluded with: 


in a work that is unpatriotic and a 
disgrace to a Christian community, 
and for that we condemn them 
without Catholics, of 
course, will be guided by the mind 
of Christ and His Church, and will 
actively oppose any attempt to label 


hesitation. 


this locality as a center of such im- 
moral doctrine.” 

The next afternoon the Church 
Committee withdrew permission for 
the scheduled birth control meeting 
“because of the vigorous opposition 
to the program.” This action was 


From a report issued by The Massachusetts Mothers Health Council and information 
supplied by Eugene L. Belisle. 
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taken by the Church Committee in 
its own words: “purely for the sake 
of community harmony.” 

It should be noted here that in 
1931, the General Council of Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches 
endorsed the majority report of the 
| Seminar entitled, “The Moral As- 
pects of Birth Control,” of the Com- 
mittee on Marriage and the Home, 
issued on March 21, 1931, by the 
Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, which, among 
other points, stated that, “A majority 
of the Committee holds that the 
careful and restrained use of contra- 
ceptives by married people is valid 
and moral,” and expressed the belief 
that the church, “especially should 
not seek to prohibit physicians from 
imparting such information to those 
who in the judgment of the medical 
profession are entitled to receive it.” 
In 1934, the Massachusetts Congre- 
gational Conference and Missionary 
Society adopted the following reso- 
lution: “That in this day of eco- 
nomic stress and strain, when the 
coming of another child adds an 
almost impossible burden to many 
an overburdened home, the Confer- 
ence goes on record as favoring the 
repeal of these laws which forbid 
the dissemination amongst mothers 
by doctors, hospitals and clinics of 
scientific birth control.” 


APPEASEMENT IN HOLYOKE TS: 


To revert to our story. According 
to reliable reports, Msgr. Fagan had 
called a prominent member of the 
Congregational Church Committee 
on the carpet with the result as 
above stated: backtrack on the part 
of the Protestant Committee. 

Mr. Harlan I. Dennett, a deacon 
of the First Congregational Church, 
was one of the two who voted 
against withdrawing permission. He 
stated, “The primary discussion of 
the Church Committee at its meet- 
ing on Wednesday, October 16, at 
one p.m., revolved around the fol- 
lowing questions: first, considera- 
tion of the right of the Church Com- 
mittee to continue in an action that 
might have weighed economically 
on other members of the congrega- 
tion who had no opportunity to 
participate in the official vote of the 
Committee; second, the possibility 
of disturbance at the meeting; third, 
the future of the Church and its 
members in Holyoke. 

“The question of economic pres- 
sure which had been reported to 
have been brought to bear upon 
members of the Church, was inti- 
mated at the meeting. Although 
members of the Committee stated 
that no such pressure had been 
brought to bear directly upon them- 
selves, the problems of other mem- 
bers of the congregation whose busi- 
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ness or employment was placed in 
jeopardy by the opposition to this 
meeting, placed upon the Committee 
a difficult choice between two hard 
roads. It was stated to the Com- 
mittee by one prominent member 
of the congregation, who was not a 
member of the Committee, that he 
had been called into conference with 
Msgr. Fagan. This member of the 
Church asked the Committee to 
rescind its vote permitting the use 
of the Church for the meeting. I, 
myself was called by another mem- 
ber of the congregation of the First 
Church who expressed concern over 
the possibility of a boycott against 
his retail business in case the meet- 
ing was held. 

“Although possibilities of this 
kind were discussed by the Com- 
mittee in a general way, it was none 
the less in an atmosphere of con- 
cern for the economic well-being of 
members of the Church congrega- 
tion that the Committee finally took 
its action for the sake of the com- 
munity harmony.” 

Wednesday evening, the Council 
succeeded in getting oral permission 
for the use of Turn Verein Hall, 628 
Bridge Street, Holyoke, for the 
Thursday night meeting. At noon on 
Thursday, $10 was paid to Mr. J. 
Gerliep, steward of the Hall, who 
signed a receipt giving permission 
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for the use of the Hall. At 2:30 p.m. 
word reached the Council via a 
reporter of the Springfield news- 
papers, that the use of this hall had 
also been withdrawn. It was learned 
later that a certain alderman had 
insisted upon this breach of con- 
tract. 

Thursday afternoon members of 
the Council Staff and interested per- 
sons in Holyoke and Springfield 
explored, without success, every pos- 
sibility for obtaining another church, 
vacant hall, store, or lot for a meet- 
ing that evening. Finally the Mar- 
shall of Police was requested to 
grant permission for a street meet- 
ing, which he was reluctant to issue 
without consulting the Mayor, re- 
ported to be out of town. 

Before a final decision had been 
made by the Marshall, Mrs. Anne 
Sullivan of Skinner’s Local Textile 
Workers Union, C. I. O., which has 
an overwhelmingly Catholic mem- 
bership, called Mrs. Sanger’s head- 
quarters and offered the use of the 
Union’s hall for the meeting. This 
offer arrived after long conference 
among trade union leaders in Hol- 
yoke, most of whom are Catholic. 
The offer was gladly accepted, and 
the meeting was held at the time 
originally scheduled. The audience 
crowded and overflowed the Union’s 
headquarters. 
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VITAL RT ERATURE 


By THE EDITOR 


Democracy AND SoctaL CHANGE, by 
Harry F. Ward. Modern Age, 
N. Y. $2.50. 


r. Warp’s book attacks the facile 

formula of “liberals” who fuse 
fascism and communism into one 
monster and “choose” democracy. 
The democracy they choose however 
turns out to have fatal tendencies 
towards fascism. For democracy is 
something that is coming to be. 
When it tries to stand still it de- 
generates into fascism. So those that 
choose the democracy that stands 
still really choose fascism whether 
they know it or not. 

Dr. Ward’s analysis of the Red 
Scare should be read slowly and 
quietly and clearly to those “lead- 
ers’ who have been sound asleep 
for the past ten years during which 
America has been saturated with 
fear of “the reds.” The “red” label, 
having been identified with pure 
poison, has been pasted on every- 
thing from the New Deal to the 
Federal Council: of Churches. This 
is a very old technique of clerical- 
fascism. It is indeed one of the dirty 
little tricks that tyranny has used 
since the beginning of history. It is 
so stale it stinks like fish long lying 


the boards 
America is reeking with it today. 
Our “great” newspapers lend them- 
selves to it. Our sermoneers spread it 


under of a smack. 


abroad in their churches. 

Dr. Ward’s analysis of the role of 
institutional religion is cold and 
terrible and true. It will “serve as 
chaplain to the forces of reaction.” 

Prophetic religion however will 
“recognize itself as one of the forces 
for social change.” I should rather 
say religion (whether recognized as 
such or not) will be the impulse and 
root out of which will grow what- 
ever is genuine in social change. 

This book is compulsory reading 
for those who in this great day are 
possessed of the instinctive hardi- 
hood to face reality. Those who 


cower before reality will not see 
God. 


A NOTE ON THE DEAN’S 
GREAT BOOK 


Tue Soviet Power, by Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury. 
International Publishers, N. Y. 
35 cents. 


From a most appropriate place, 
the Deanery garden of Canterbury 


(now within range of German 
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guns), has come support for the 
position of your editor during the 
past two years with respect to the 
international Although 
this was an interpretative rather than 


situation. 


a representative position and (as has 
been explained) did not involve the 
members of the editorial advisory 
board (some of whom opposed it), 
nevertheless the fact that most of 
them have continued their support 
has led me to believe that there is a 
disposition on the part of many of 
our Protestant leaders to stand firmly 
today against the tensions of extreme 
right and extreme left and to act 
sensibly and responsibly in the face 
of the ghosts of the past that rise 
up to slay us. They appear to feel 
that sooner or later we shall have 
to speak plainly regarding the affilia- 
tions of these ghosts with the vari- 
ous institutions and groups operat- 
ing in this country. 

They note that France, the mother 
of our modern liberal world, has 
abandoned her old cry of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity under the twin 
auspices of the Vatican and Hitler, 
the modern aspirant to the title of 
These things and 


many others of a similar nature are 


Charlemagne. 


beginning to disquiet our medita- 
tive and kindly and generous Prot- 
estant leaders. For a long time they 
had refused to believe that any 
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church could bring itself to col- 
laborate with Mussolini and Hitler. 
The facts were there (the con- 
cordats) but they were unassimilable 
to those who believed that we were 
living in the 20th century. The 
murder of the Spanish democracy 
was hard to swallow, yet it was 
swallowed with the aid of the 
Jesuit “anti-Bolshevik crusade” lie. 
The rape of Ethiopia—well, Ethi- 
opia away and 
after all imperialist “boys will be 
boys.” Then Albania—smashed on 
Good Friday. And even that was 
gulped down. But in this French 
situation they begin to see the fruits 
of the collaboration which had 
seemed so unbelievable. The Pope 
clearly speaks welcome for the “new 
era” in which he obviously thinks 
his church will have a special role 
to play. If Protestant England falls 
certain that a Latin bloc 
(France, Italy, Spain, Portugal) will 
be set up and allowed to exist at least 
until racial-religious (Latin- 
Catholic) character will have served 
Hitler as a bridge to (Latin-Catho- 
lic) South America. After that (or 
concomitant with that) the United 
States will be made ready for the 
headsman. 


was very far 
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In the face of opposition, which 
has at times demeaned itself by the 
false imputation of partisan mo- 
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tives, your editor has insisted that 
preservation of the modern liberal 
framework of the world was depend- 
ent upon the willingness of the 
democracies to shake off the evil 
dream of an anti-Soviet crusade and 
collaborate honestly with the stabi- 
lizing Soviet power. Therefore, Dr. 
Hewlett Johnson’s book The Soviet 
Power is more than welcome, even 
apart from its epochal prophetic im- 
portance, as a powerful documenta- 
tion of this thesis. 

Dr. Johnson is the scientist aware 
of the central place of religion in life. 
His religion finds expression in the 
liturgy of the cooperative common 
work of men. Corliss Lamont once 
said: “What a great thing the Chris- 
tian Church is when it gets going!” 
Hewlett Johnson is the Christian 
Church when it gets going. 

His view can well be summarized 
in his comment on the Soviet eco- 
nomic plan for plenty in the class- 
less state. This plan he says “claimed 
a warm welcome at the hands of 
Christians and scientists.” It was 
built upon those moral foundations 
which Christianity has always de- 
manded: foundations which recog- 
nize that society is a family; that 
each member of society, as a child 
of the family has both a claim and a 
duty towards it. “All must work. 
All must receive the fruits of work.” 
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“Criticism as to the methods 
employed—the rough trampling 
of human lives, the disregard of 
venerable and valuable traditions, 
and the intolerance of religious 
beliefs—was valid and right, but 
the attempt itself demanded a 
welcome from those who had, for 
centuries, preached about and 
prayed for just such an order 
based on just such principles. Had 
a welcome been given to the prin- 
ciples, then the criticisms would 
have carried greater weight, and 
many of the things criticized 
would certainly never have oc- 
curred. Vastly different might the 
course of the Revolution have 
been if sympathy and understand- 
ing had taken the place of hostil- 
ity and armed intervention. Noth- 
ing is better calculated to drive 
men to desperation than when, in 
attempting to carry out beneficial 
reform, they find the whole world 
aligned against them. The more 
especially so if amongst those so 
aligned they discover men who 
had preached the same ideal, but 
now dreaded its concrete realiza- 
tion.” 


These words go sharp to the heart 
of those of us Christians whose 
eagerness to spread tales of the faults 
of the Soviets lent an easy conscience 
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to those who hated not the faults 
but the virtues of the Soviets. These 
words expose the central scandal of 
modern Christendom. 

But rejoice. For the Very Rev- 
erend Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury, is not a dream, not a 
wild figure out of an impossible 
Shavian drama. He is flesh and 
blood. He walks and talks and how 
he writes—simply, cleanly, warmly. 

His book opens with a fascinating 
autobiographical sketch, revealing 
himself as a man of broad experience 
and unusual education, who has 
known the gamut of social life, 
travelled everywhere and has had 
access to a great many sources of 
information denied to the average 
man. He tells from firsthand experi- 
ence, as well as from reading, of 
the rise of capitalism and of its 
decline. Capitalism with its denial 
of Christianity (“you can’t change 
human nature’), its thwarting of 
science he pictures with devastating 
clarity. Then out of the background 
of Tsarism he sketches the rise of 
the Soviet Power. It is a story of 
unbelievable achievement. It is ‘the 
20th century tribute to the power 
and glory of man. That this “power 
and glory” are not attributed to God 
is the tragic consequence of the faith- 
lessness of the Tsarist Orthodox 
Church to its apostolic trust. Like- 
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wise the grievous faults and handi- 
caps incident to this achievement 
have been in part the legacy of the 
Tsarist tyranny which reared its 
bloodsoaked maw out of the gor- 
geous temples of that religion. 

It is time we Christians placed 
responsibility where it belongs, 
upon ourselves who possess through 
Christ the insights that can save men 
from the pride of righteousness as 
well as from the pride of evil. 
Nothing would better bring this 
responsibility home to American 
Protestants than The Soviet 
Power, would they but read it. The 
newspapers have ignored or mis- 
treated it. Dr. Johnson writes, “All 
the press scorned it. There were no 
advertisements of it. Bookshops 
barred it.” Yet the people are read- 
ing it. A quarter of a million copies 
have been purchased. They pass 
from hand to hand. They are read 
by thousands of unchurched work- 
ers who had thought “religion” was 
against their desire for an abundant 
life. They are showing these work- 
ers that their desire itself is a reli- 
gious desire. They are read by 
church people who had thought of 
Russia in terms of a factional revo- 
lutionary struggle rather than in 
terms of one-sixth of the earth’s sur- 
face, nearly 200 million people, hun- 
dreds of races, leaping at one bound 
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_ from feudalism and from pre-history 
) into a modern purposeful and com- 
paratively abundant life. The Dean 
7 tells this story with authority and 
_ documentation. He gives no uncriti- 
cal whitewash of the methods of the 
Bolsheviks. But his criticism is tem- 
_ pered by understanding of the almost 
insuperable obstacles which had to 
be overcome within tragic time 
limits. 

The physical and moral task of 
creating a scientific democratic 
socialist society on such a vast scale 
staggers the imagination. That it 
was even attempted is a witness to 
the divinity in man. If it was carried 
through only half or quarter as well 
as the Dean reports it in these glow- 
ing chapters, it would still be stu- 
pendous. The chapter headings 
sound like stations on the way to 
the Realm of Heaven: “Spread 
Wheat North; Industry East,” 
“Burning the Past,” “Harnessing the 
Rivers,’ “Our Servants the Ma- 
chines,” “The New Womanhood,” 
“The Democracy of the Workshop,” 
“The Equality of Races,” “Escape 
from the Ghetto.” One of the last 
chapters “Love Is the Fulfilling of 
the Law” makes clear why the 
Soviets misunderstand religion. And 
much of the reason they misunder- 
stand it is that we misunderstand it 
(see in this issue James Luther 
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Adams’ editorial “Students in Strait- 
jackets’). 

If there is one book more impor- 
tant than any other at the present 
turning-point in American (and 
therefore in planetary) life it is, I 
believe, Dr. Johnson’s The Soviet 
Power. To say that I recommend 
it is to say to a drowning man, “I 
recommend this life-preserver which 
I throw to you. Catch hold of 
its 


Can CHRISTIANITY SAVE CIVILIZA- 
tion? by Walter Marshall Hor- 
ton. Harper Bros., N. Y. $2.00. 


Prof. Horton’s answer is yes. But 
as with Prof. Hocking, Prof. Nie- 
buhr and other prophetic thinkers, 
the affirmative answer is contingent 
upon a refelt and a rethought 
Christianity. The question might 
better be phrased: Can Christ fur- 
nish a soul (an integrating prin- 
ciple) which can impregnate and 
organize (give life to) our fast 
disintegrating Western culture? The 
answer is in the author’s words: 
“our civilization can and must ex- 
perience religious rebirth, which 
alone can inaugurate a new ascend- 
ing phase of the culture cycle and 
save what is salvable in our exist- 
ing institutions.” 


The book sets forth both a chal- 
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lenging appeal for revival and a rea- 
sonable expectation of revival based 
on a review of cultural cycles and 
their religious concomitants. Prof. 
Horton furnishes fascinating illus- 
trations of these cycles from primi- 
tive, Oriental, and Western cul- 
tures. 

The decline of Christian Civiliza- 
tion from its most creative period 
proceeded from the fact that the 
Catholic Church liked too well the 
taste of temporal power. Protestant- 
ism spawned our “enterprise” sys- 
tem but lost control of it so that it 
became more anarchy than system. 
And here is a dose of Scotch hose 
on the bare spine of Protestantism: 
Protestantism faces “the necessity of 
undergoing the same process of 
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judging and purging which has 
previously been the lot of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, and the Jewish 
Temple.” 

Prof. Horton foresees a new uni- 
versal religion to which Temple, 
Cathedral, and Chapel may con- 
tribute. As we saw in Living Reli- 
gions and a World Faith, Prof. 
Hocking might add some factors 
out of the other great historic world 
religions. Both would agree that the 
new religion will be no mere mix- 
ture of old religions but will be 
born new and shining and compel- 
ling in its integrative power. 

This book is one of the “going 
before” documents of that coming 
faith. 


If Hitler wins the war the responsibility for the future 
of the world will be his responsibility, and he is apparently 
prepared to accept it. If, as we must confidently hope, he 1s 
defeated, then it will fall to the people of the anti-Axis 
powers to assume that responsibility jointly. They must be 
prepared by the experience of collaboration for an emergency 
of peace that may arise even more suddenly than the emer- 


gency of war. 


—Rarpu Barton Perry. 
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SYNOPSIS OF FOREGOING CHAPTERS OF 
SUET MY PEOPLE GO: 


God had hung the tragic plumb-line of honesty in Claude Williams’ 
| soul and so kept him hungry in the hungriest parts of the hungry south. 


| He hated “top-down control” and loved people and this love and this hate 


furnish the motif of the story of Claude’s ministry. 


Born in the Tennessee Hill country he early became saturated with 
strict Calvinism, race prejudice, and family feuds. At Bethel Seminary he 
was a rebel and at the Auburntown churches he was a fiery fundamentalist, 
) known and liked for his quick wit, flashing rhetoric, and sincere sermons. 
» But one day he read Fosdick’s “Modern Use of the Bible.” It released a 
new spring in his religious thought and his “God of iron” became a God 
of love and understanding. Alva Taylor's classes in Nashville gave impetus 


+ to this new concept, and soon after he told his congregation: 


“We teach the young to use their reason, and yet they see that this 
book we give them as infallible from cover to cover actually proves over 
two hundred contrary and contradictory sets of doctrines. 


“We give them the Bible as God’s ultimatum in science. Just a few 
years ago Tennessee passed the Anti-Evolution Bill which forbids the 
teaching of Evolution in tax-supported schools because it contradicts the 
science of the Bible. The Bill was passed because hot-headed religionists 
said pass it. Fifty per cent of them would not have known whether Galileo 
lived before Moses or after. Yet no preacher of Bible infallibility would 
dare preach to-day that the earth 1s flat. 


“They should be taught that the Bible was written before Galileo, 
Newton, Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Faraday, Kepler and Pasteur; before 
biology, zoology, chemistry, physics, geology, astronomy or our other mod- 
ern sciences were thought of. Hence it was written in the thought-forms and 
scientific conceptions of the day in which it was written. 


“It is not a scientific book. It 1s not given to us to tell us how God 
made the earth, but to tell us how the Kingdom of God can be brought to 
the earth.” 


The simple, modestly phrased message moved the people strangely. 


LET My PEOPEE*GO 


CHAPTERS FROM THE LIFE OF 
CLAUDE WILLIAMS 


(Continued)* 


By CEDRIC BELFRAGE 


What doth it profit, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, but have 
not works? Can that faith save him? If a brother or sister be naked, 
and in lack of daily food, and one of you say unto them, Go in peace, 
be ye warm and filled; and yet ye give them not the things needful to 
the body; what doth it profit? Even so faith, if it have not works, is 
dead 1n itself. —JAMES. 


When the bourgeoisie lent a deaf ear to the cry for land, the fate of 
democracy in the South was already sealed—James S. ALLEN. 


Over the dark South that winter fell a shadow. 


Folks with education, who bought newspapers and could read them, 
learned of the catastrophe that had fallen upon the great money markets of 
the North like the stars falling. Billions of dollars, the paper foundation of 
that great prosperity which the people of the South had heard about but 
never seen, had been sunk out of sight. They had been there, and now they 
just were not there any more. 


For a time nothing seemed to have changed much, down in the 
South, the 552-million-acre crescent of thirteen States from Virginia to Texas. 
Though it was the richest land in all America, the great mass of its people 
had never known anything but poverty. They still toiled and hungered and 
cursed and laughed and sinned as they had always done. The 213 Christiani- 
ties still offered their 213 ways to obtain bliss after it was all over. 


But where two or three landlords and business men were gathered 
together, there was gloom. Their God, in whom they trusted, had hurled 


* For synopsis of foregoing chapters, see preceding page. 
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a rock into the pool of society, and the resulting tidal wave which they saw 
approaching threatened terrible havoc. 


Soon the people learned that because of the catastrophe in Wall 
Street they must face worse conditions than they already had: that many 
must lose their tiny savings, and some must now toil still harder for less 
| pay, while others must be idle and starve entirely. Turning in bewilder- 
_ ment to the only guides they had, the professional God-men, they were told 
that it was the Lord’s will, which should not be questioned but accepted. It 
had all been foretold in Revelation. It was God’s judgment upon his puppets 
for their materialism, for their failure to suppress and sublimate the hungers 


with which he had equipped them. 


Times were going to be harder, and that was apparently the end of 
it. Since the people were hardly conscious of the man-made social machine 
in which they were cogs, they could not know how the machine worked and 
why it had to break down. 


Claude would not have known it two years before, but now he had 
the dismal satisfaction of seeing an inevitable fulfilment. The intensified 
suffering to which the disinherited millions were condemned made him 
more intent upon clearing his vision of every mist, so that he might be fit 
to challenge the machine plainly and positively. 


Though they were still attracted to passive resistance, he and his 
friends at Vanderbilt had come to despair of the system of production for 
profit which thus resulted in famine amid plenty. It was not only unchris- 
tian; it was unworkable. They knew that the catastrophe was of man and 
not of God. They positively rejected the idea that God wanted people to 
suffer unnecessary want, that he condemned protest and demands for food, 
shelter and clothing as materialistic. Alva Taylor had put the real truth of it 
in simple words which were burned into Claude’s brain: 


“The words God, gospel, good, goods are all bound up together. 
Without goods there is not much chance for the average man to enjoy the 
good. The golden rule of Jesus was founded realistically upon a recogni- 
tion of the primary of self in human experience. To every rational human 
being, self is the pivot upon which all experience turns. All begins with self. 
It is only when all ends with self that the Christian teaching is subverted.” 
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Now that he saw man’s material and spiritual struggle as one | 


struggle, mysteries which had always baffled him suddenly began to make 
sense. The American background, the background of his South, made an 
intelligible picture. Why was this just man denied the barest comforts and — 
security while that man of no scruple or mercy had wealth and power 
lavished on him? He had seen such injustice everywhere, and had had to © 
console himself as best he could with blind faith that an apparently irra- 
tional God knew best. But now he could see the social forces at work 
behind it all. It was only because men could not or would not use the brains 
God gave them that they shifted the blame for social injustice on to God’s 
shoulders. 


He could see what had held the South back so that the great mass of 
its people had never benefited from the conquests of technology which had 
revolutionized standards of life in the rest of America. It went back seven 
decades to the Civil War, when the agricultural South had fought to keep 
its feudal slave system against the industrial revolution that in the North 
was already far advanced. The victory of the North had been historically 
inevitable, and slavery had been abolished. 


But then, during the reconstruction years after the war, had come the 
testing time. If the South was to take its place with the North in the indus- 
trial system based on private enterprise, the farming people had to become 
consumers of what Northern industries produced. To become consumers the 
farming people had to have land to farm, and they had to have democracy 
to remove the last feudal chains binding the feet of capitalist progress. 


Millions of freed slaves were hungering for land and democracy. All 
they knew was raising tobacco and cotton. All they asked was a little farm 
of their own, forty acres and a mule, and a voice in their own government. 
They had faith that this was the least that could come out of the war for 
them, after their long tribulation. 


But it never happened. Far-sighted leaders in the North saw what 
was needed: they amended the Constitution to guarantee Negroes equal 
democratic rights, and they tried for a time to get the land divided up. But 
for generations the idea of Negro animalness had been part of the South, 
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and the landowner-planters had the card of race prejudice to play to retain 
their privileges. Instead of being ashamed of their responsibility for the 
backward condition of the Negroes, which the Negroes themselves yearned 
to improve, the defeated planters had used this backwardness to justify keep- 
ing the Negroes in subjection by force and terror. The Negroes’ right to 
vote, hold office and sit on juries soon became no more than a paper right. 
And help no longer came from the industrialists of the North: they were not 
interested in justice for the Negroes, but only in expanding their markets, 
and this they were able to do along the new frontiers to the westward. So 
the Negroes had been left to their fate. Over their hunger for land and 
democracy the forces of Southern law-and-order, represented by hooded 
whites riding by night to lynch and torture, had been allowed to triumph. 
At the end of their heroic struggle the slaves, officially free, had remained an 
oppressed, segregated, scorned race. So it had been ever since. Millions of 
American citizens, because their skins were the wrong colour, had never 
enjoyed the simple rights guaranteed to all Americans in the Constitution. 


Claude looked back with the eyes of his new understanding over the 
story of the South, and the shame of its treatment of the Negroes gripped 
him. He wondered whether they were not really better off as slaves than as 
labourers and share-croppers. Many slaves had been fairly well housed and 
fed because they cost money and had value only so long as they were in good 
shape. At first the planters, returning beaten from the battlefields with land 
but no money, had thought they were ruined. They could not cultivate the 
land nor plant and harvest a crop. But soon they had found they were well 
rid of that legal slavery for which they had fought for five years. Field-hands 
were plentiful now: they cost nothing and were forced to work on any terms 
they could get, for they had no land, no credit, no mule, no place to go. 
When they were not needed the planters had no investment in them and no 
responsibility. It was an ideal arrangement for the raising of cotton, which 
required work of a very arduous but only seasonal nature. 


Under the share-cropping system the slave had freedom to starve, 
and the planter had freedom to cheat him to his heart’s content, to evict 
him at will or whim, to work him under the eye and lash of overseers from 
can to can’t, and to force his children to work in the fields instead of going 
to school. Some of the old paternal planters, indolent and arrogant as the 
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slave system had made them, had a certain sentiment about their niggers 
and took less than full advantage of this situation. But soon they had passed 
on to their lily-white heaven, to fan themselves and sip juleps through 
eternity. And year by year the old plantations had passed more into the 
hands of great monopolies, of speculators who lived far away. A monopoly 
of that kind did not have any heart. Its individual shareholders might be the 
most pious of Christians, but the monopoly, being impersonal, had no 
heaven or hell to think about: it existed to make a profit, and that was the 
sole law of its being. The people who raised the cotton now worked under 
masters who did not own the land, but held their power in whole or in 
part from a far-away bank or corporation. The masters’ privilege of living 
on the work of others depended on showing a profit. 


That was their job, and it was not easy. Cotton had always been a 
poverty crop since its origin on the Nile, and the South’s crop had to com- 
pete on the world market with coolie cotton from Asia. Profits depended 
quite simply on making the American citizens who raised cotton live like 
coolies. And so when in the North and West plumbing and cars and radios 
were being accepted in the American standard of living, when in the North 
and West the eight-hour day was accepted and illiteracy almost abolished, in 
the South millions still could not read nor write, worked twelve and four- 
teen hours a day and lived in medieval sties without even an outhouse privy. 


It had gone on like that from decade to decade, and such Southern 
whites as found justification necessary had found it at first in the idea that 
it had always been the same, and Negroes did not know or deserve any 
better anyhow. But instead of improving, the cotton-toilers’ condition had 
become worse. The pyramid of landlords and other parasites between grower 
and consumer of cotton had risen, leaving always less for the man at the 
bottom. Weather hazards and the boll weevil made cotton at best a gambler’s 
crop, and world markets were flooded with cotton: the price trend was per- 
sistently downward except during the four years when cotton played its part 
in the work of mass human slaughter. Banks increased their credit rates to 
cotton-planters, and the planters had to pass it on somehow to the toilers. 
Cheating the toilers out of their agreed share of the crop was no longer 
enough. Plantation commissaries were opened, where the people had to buy 
everything at prices far higher than elsewhere. Every inch of land was 
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needed for the cash crop, and so cotton, which steadily drained the soil, was 
planted every year up to the very doors of the toilers’ cabins, and they could 
not keep hogs, chickens and cows or grow vegetables. 


The falseness of the old excuse that such poverty and hardship were 
good enough for the inferior Negro was exposed as more and more whites 
were reduced to share-cropping under the same conditions. Never at a loss 
to rationalize the injustice of their system, the owners and masters called 
these wretches “poor-whites.” The poor-whites quickly became just what the 
Negroes had always been: a race apart that knew no better. They lived like 
pigs, therefore they were pigs. They preferred to live so. But in fact there 
was no alternative for any landless farmer in the South than to become a 
share-cropper. Once the animal standard of living and accompanying 
deprivation of civil rights were accepted for Negroes, landless whites had to 
accept them too, or starve. As the monopolies gobbled up the land, the poor- 
whites increased until now there were more of them share-cropping than 
there were Negroes. 


Seen thus in the light of economic forces, the truth about race preju- 
dice became clear to Claude. There was no reality in it. Science recognized 
no races. It was a weapon used, consciously or unconsciously, by the owners 
to drive down the living standards of the people. It was an infection which 
either had to be cauterized out of society or it must inevitably spread. Let 
the animal standard be accepted for the Negro, and soon the poor-white 
farmer must accept it. Let it exist on the farms, and soon it must spread to 
the workers in Southern industries. That was inevitable, and it had hap- 
pened. Already there were accepted a Southern and a Northern standard of 
wages and working hours covering every branch of production, and the 
degradation of one was a threat to the other. America was trying to go 
forward half slave and half free. The American standard of living was a 
fiction. The country was trying to expand by selling oil to China, plumbing 
and machinery to Europe, yet millions of Americans had never become con- 
sumers of the simplest products of the machine age, and hardly knew they 
existed. 


The South’s problem was now so manifold and complex that clearly 
there was no way out short of socialism: the conscious national planning of 
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production for the people’s needs instead of blind production for the profit 4 
of a privileged class. The people could make the change. But first they had 95 
to make a reality of their Constitutional right to vote—a right denied not | 


only to Negroes, but to millions of whites by the imposition of a poll-tax they a bid. 
could not afford to pay. And this they could not achieve until they succeeded ){¢ 


in conquering generations of race prejudice, until they were unified. The © 


white masses could not end their wretchedness without the black, nor the 7) pi 


black without the white. 


Yet the poor-whites held aloof from the Negroes because they saw 


them as the cause of their degradation. And the Negroes held aloof from 
the race that had enslaved, beaten down and lynched them. 


It was an old problem, but made more pressing now by the catas- , 


trophe which was pulling cotton prices still farther down. 


There were young people of both races who had thought it out inde- 
pendently and saw clear. Their desire to make progress towards better under- 
standing took shape in an Inter-Racial Conference called by the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. 


Buck Kester and Claude had fraternized a little with Negroes of Fisk 
University in Nashville. They had achieved a brotherly feeling towards the 
Negroes, but they knew how theoretical it still was. Determined to break 
down completely their heritage of race prejudice, the instincts planted so 
deep in them, they decided to go to the Conference with Mrs. Kester and 
Roth Hilgar, a Vanderbilt student. It was to be in a summer camp at Waye- 
land, Mississippi. 


Driving southward to the coast, Claude said: 


“Buck, I’m intellectually convinced, but I’m not sure of my emo- 
tions. Sleeping with Negroes, eating with them. . . . I’m thinking of my 
Dad’s face. I’m ready in my mind to act as if we all had the same-coloured 
skins. I don’t want, though, to have any experience there that I might rebel 


LJ ” 
against. 


The camp was a group of frame buildings by the edge of the Gulf 
of Mexico. Claude ate at table with Negroes that evening for the first time 
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‘Vin his life. Old instincts crowded to the surface, and he had to force himself 
to sit there, at the long table with black people beside and across from him. 
|) He realized how concerned he was about who dipped into a dish before he 
‘did. He tried to talk unstrainedly to his neighbours, but it was difficult. He 
) kept reminding himself he must speak the word “Negro” plainly so that he 
would not even appear to use the compromise word “Nigrer.” He must not 
refer to “Uncles,” “Aunts” and “Mammies.” These were things the coloured 
people were most sensitive about. 


At the end of dinner there was a performance of college songs and 
yells by some of the young Negroes. It was a new thing in Claude’s experi- 
ence. There was in it an exciting warmth and vigour. The sounds seemed 
to come not from their mouths but from somewhere deep and far: from the 
» heart of Africa and the heart of a lusty people in bondage. He thought of 
the coloured congregation’s thanksgiving to God in that wretched school- 
house near Auburntown, and of Moses crying out: “Let my people go!” The 
singing was full of infinite melancholy and abundant life. 


Carried away by it, he forgot that there were people who said 
Negroes had no souls. Only a deaf man could fail to hear their souls being 
poured out in this music. The Negroes honoured him by thus letting him 
into their fellowship. 


After a while an octoroon girl began to play the piano. Her long hair 
streamed down her back and she was beautiful. With curious and brilliant 
art she interpreted by her playing various people present there, whom the 
others knew. 


“It is marvellous,” Claude said to himself, not knowing the people 
interpreted. He had a sensation entirely new: humility before these Negro 
people. He saw them coming abreast of the whites, and even excelling them. 


The camp was crowded, and there were only two beds for every 
three. A Negro, an athletic coach from a school at Louisville, Kentucky, was 
assigned to share a two-bedded room with Claude and Hilgar. 


Hilgar was in bed first, and Claude hesitated as to which bed he 
should choose. He no longer minded the idea of sleeping with a Negro, but 
it occurred to him that he might be thought presumptuous if, by occupying 
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production for the people’s needs instead of blind production for the profit 
of a privileged class. The people could make the change. But first they had 
to make a reality of their Constitutional right to vote—a right denied not 
only to Negroes, but to millions of whites by the imposition of a poll-tax they 
could not afford to pay. And this they could not achieve until they succeeded 
in conquering generations of race prejudice, until they were unified. The 
white masses could not end their wretchedness without the black, nor the 
black without the white. 


Yet the poor-whites held aloof from the Negroes because they saw 
them as the cause of their degradation. And the Negroes held aloof from 
the race that had enslaved, beaten down and lynched them. 


It was an old problem, but made more pressing now by the catas- 
trophe which was pulling cotton prices still farther down. 


There were young people of both races who had thought it out inde- 
pendently and saw clear. Their desire to make progress towards better under- 
standing took shape in an Inter-Racial Conference called by the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. 


Buck Kester and Claude had fraternized a little with Negroes of Fisk 
University in Nashville. They had achieved a brotherly feeling towards the 
Negroes, but they knew how theoretical it still was. Determined to break 
down completely their heritage of race prejudice, the instincts planted so 
deep in them, they decided to go to the Conference with Mrs. Kester and 
Roth Hilgar, a Vanderbilt student. It was to be in a summer camp at Wave- 
land, Mississippi. 


Driving southward to the coast, Claude said: 


“Buck, I’m intellectually convinced, but I’m not sure of my emo- 
tions. Sleeping with Negroes, eating with them... . I’m thinking of my 
Dad’s face. I'm ready in my mind to act as if we all had the same-coloured 
skins. I don’t want, though, to have any experience there that I might rebel 
against.” 


The camp was a group of frame buildings by the edge of the Gulf 
of Mexico. Claude ate at table with Negroes that evening for the first time 
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in his life. Old instincts crowded to the surface, and he had to force himself 
to sit there, at the long table with black people beside and across from him. 


| He realized how concerned he was about who dipped into a dish before he 


did. He tried to talk unstrainedly to his neighbours, but it was difficult. He 
_ kept reminding himself he must speak the word “Negro” plainly so that he 
- would not even appear to use the compromise word “Nigrer.” He must not 
refer to “Uncles,” “Aunts” and “Mammies.” These were things the coloured 
people were most sensitive about. 


At the end of dinner there was a performance of college songs and 
yells by some of the young Negroes. It was a new thing in Claude’s experi- 
ence. There was in it an exciting warmth and vigour. The sounds seemed 
to come not from their mouths but from somewhere deep and far: from the 
heart of Africa and the heart of a lusty people in bondage. He thought of 
the coloured congregation’s thanksgiving to God in that wretched school- 
house near Auburntown, and of Moses crying out: “Let my people go!” The 
singing was full of infinite melancholy and abundant life. 


Carried away by it, he forgot that there were people who said 
Negroes had no souls. Only a deaf man could fail to hear their souls being 
poured out in this music. The Negroes honoured him by thus letting him 
into their fellowship. 


After a while an octoroon girl began to play the piano. Her long hair 
streamed down her back and she was beautiful. With curious and brilliant 
art she interpreted by her playing various people present there, whom the 
others knew. 


“It is marvellous,” Claude said to himself, not knowing the people 
interpreted. He had a sensation entirely new: humility before these Negro 
people. He saw them coming abreast of the whites, and even excelling them. 


The camp was crowded, and there were only two beds for every 
three. A Negro, an athletic coach from a school at Louisville, Kentucky, was 
assigned to share a two-bedded room with Claude and Hilgar. 


Hilgar was in bed first, and Claude hesitated as to which bed he 
should choose. He no longer minded the idea of sleeping with a Negro, but 
it occurred to him that he might be thought presumptuous if, by occupying 
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the other bed, he showed he expected the Negro to sleep with a white. He 
got in the bed with Hilgar. 


He woke early in the morning, and beneath the window the bay was 
like a quilt of diamonds rippled under the rising sun. He looked over at the 
other bed and saw the Negro sleeping there. The night had been warm and 
the Negro was in his underwear without any covering on him. The brown 
body was supple and perfectly proportioned. The Negro was the most beau- 
tiful figure of a man Claude had ever seen. 


The picture of the young Negro lying there became a symbol for 
Claude of the inner conversion he had undergone. 


He had forced himself into equal and intimate contact with Negroes, 
and suddenly they were people to him: a marvellous people. The fabulous 
wall of prejudice had fallen flat at a touch of his hand, and he saw it was of 
paper and had no foundations. It had been as easy to push the wall over as it 
had been hard to make himself touch it. 


Driving home, he wanted to grab hold of passing white people and 
tell them how easy it was. He wanted to go up to the Negroes in the 
streets, shake their hands and embrace them before all the whites. The 
fancy quickly passed and, remembering how he himself felt about it before 
the unchristianity of it first troubled him, he decided he did not want to be 
lynched just yet. The wall separating whites and blacks in the South might 
be of paper, but it was still a mighty wall so long as the whites thought it 
was and wanted it to be. 


In a mood of meditation and ecstasy he studied the Negroes he saw 
in the towns and on the country roads. There were shabby, dirty, lowdown- 
looking Negroes. But it was all a matter of whether a man looked at them 
as individuals or as a group fixed in a certain relation to society. Southern 
whites looked at them as individuals, judging the race by the worst they 
saw, because they either could not or would not see beyond the individual. 
They saw the lowdown, backward black man whom they had themselves 
produced, and then they went about saying wisely: “I know the nigger.” 
But the fact was that no one knew less about the Negro than the average 
Southern white man, from whom any Negro by an instantaneous reflex hid 
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his real face. Claude recalled what someone at Waveland had said about the 
difference between the Northern and Southern attitudes towards Negroes. 
The Northerner said: “The Lord intended you to be free, damn you.” The 
Southerner said: “The Lord intended you to be a slave, bless you.” Of the 
two, the Northern attitude was a little less disgusting. 


The first service Claude conducted after he came home was at the 
church near Lebanon. His experience at Waveland was still uppermost in his 
mind and, since his ideas about Negroes had taken definite shape, he could 
not do otherwise than tell them to the congregation. 


He preached on the text, “Go and preach the gospel to every nation.” 
He said that the Church, which called itself Christian, had never preached 
the gospel to the Negro people. It had thrown them the outward form of 
Christian worship like a bone to a dog, using the doctrine of humility to 
keep them a subject race. It had been a leader of the unchristian segregation 
of the Negroes. It had preached brotherhood, but had never even tried to 
practise brotherhood. 


He told the people very simply what he had learned about Negroes 
at Waveland. Negroes were not inherently vicious. They did not have to be 
held in subjection to prevent them attacking white women and trying to rule 
the whites. They did not want to rule anybody except themselves and they 
were not inherently any different from people of any other colour. There 
were bad Negroes, but whatever they were it was the whites who made 
them so. He had seen, and he could testify that Negroes could be just as 
good as whites, given an equal chance. 


The service broke up in a hush and the people spoke a few polite 
words to the preacher and went home. One of the elders had asked Claude 
for dinner. He was a man who prided himself on his Southern courtesy, and 
at dinner he showed Claude the same deference he had always shown. 


They discussed local matters and laughed a little, and did not speak 
of the sermon for some time. There was a pause after the meal was finished, 


and Claude asked: 
“What did you think of the sermon to-day?” 
The elder stroked his chin. 
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“By golly, preacher,” he said, “you got the gift, all right. You got me 
just about convinced on some o’ them idees o’ yours. But by golly, d’you 
mean to tell me that a damn burrhead is as good as I am?” 


“Not as good as you are, neighbour. But as good as I am.” 


“But the Bible, preacher, the Bible. It don’t make no differ, you 
can’t take away or add to what’s in the Book. God made the niggers to be 
hewers o’ wood and drawers o’ water. They’re jist animals. Don’t tell me 
anything that stinks like that can be a human being.” 


Claude was not surprised to hear a few days later that the elder was 
going about telling everyone: The preacher has gone crazy. He’s a nigger- 
lover. Wants to have niggers eat at table with him and marry his daughters. 


“T think,” said Joyce in her quiet way, “we’d better be getting ready 
to sing ‘He Doesn’t Live Here Any More.’” 


Claude saw that a long, hard battle lay ahead of him. He faced it 
without fear and without regrets. The old Cherokee blood was warming up. 


“Hell, maybe I am crazy,” Claude said. Joyce disagreed. He was not 
sure that he thought so himself. 


He felt, indeed, an increasing sense of relief as his position in the 
parish became more shaky. His God, no longer fixed and circumscribed, had 
come alive. He was the force for good in the world and he was to be found 
everywhere. There was more of God in a loaf of bread, in the marriage-bed 
of a Negro share-cropper, than in most churches. 


God was love. Men could not live by bread alone, but they could not 
live at all without it, and if they did not live, how could they love? He was 
on the job of building the Kingdom of God. His first task, then, was Jesus’ 
task: to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 


The whole of life for Claude and Joyce, both day and night, was 
explained and enriched by their discovery of God. They had a new pleasure 
in each other, in the simple things they did together as well as in the widen- 
ing of their mental horizon. They understood what the Kingdom of God on 
earth was, and were armed for the fight to win it. Their strained relations 
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with the elders became as nothing when they learned that the General 
Assembly of the U.S.A. Presbyterian Church had reported: 


“The Church has carried Christ into many fields, but the one where 
our greatest victories for humanity may now be achieved is in the field 
of social and economic relationships.” 


That was a revolutionary saying to come out of the Assembly. But it 
meant that not Claude and Joyce but the elders were the ones who were 
out of step with the Church programme. It made Claude proud of his 
Church. The world was going to be changed, and the Church, faithful to its 
mandate from God, was going to lead the way. 


He did not have long to wait for God to show him an opening. L. E. 
Blakemore, a Presbyterian minister whom Claude met at Vanderbilt, spoke 
to him of the plight of the miners and farmers in western Arkansas. He 
spoke of a little mining town called Paris, where the Presbyterian Church 
had failed to touch the realities and was almost dead. 


“Those people are lost in a fog,” Blakemore said. “They need leader- 
ship. They need a man of your type.” 


As soon as he could, Claude went over to look at the place. He found 
a church with only twenty members and no pastor in a community of four 
thousand souls. Paris was a typical small town of the Arkansas hill country, 
beautifully situated in the foothills: a dozen streets wandering off to nowhere 
from the courthouse square, which was the community centre. Most of the 
people were miners, who lived in little frame houses of two or three rooms 
straggling out in rows to the edge of the town. Apart from the town, in the 
bottom towards the Arkansas River, were the cabins of several hundred 
Negroes. Nine-tenths of the people were starvation poor, and malaria, 
tuberculosis and pellagra were rife. The mine was only working fitfully, 
paying miserable wages to the miners, who had no union. Apart from a 
handful of mine-owners and landlords, nobody had any money to spend, and 
the merchants and business men could hardly survive. There was a feeling 
of terrible hopelessness all through the town. Nothing was being done to 
improve conditions and nobody had any idea what to do. 


The Presbyterian church was a drab and unkempt frame building 
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They piled household goods in a truck and the two little girls into 
the back of the car and pulled out of Auburntown in good spirits. They 
drove down through Memphis, crossed the big bridge over the Mississippi 
River, and headed out across Arkansas on highway seventy. 


Claude sang “I’m A Good Old Rebel” in a loud voice as he drove, 
adapting the words to various hymn tunes. He felt good. The rows of 
cotton in the fields, just coming to maturity, were twin fans spreading 
towards the car on either side, endlessly moving and endlessly the same. 
He was back in the old brier-patch where he was born and bred. Negro and 
poor-white: share-croppers, whose cabins, dotting the landscape, teetered in 
drunken decay, toiled with their children and womenfolk at the season’s last 
chopping. The rich, monotone greenness was only broken here and there by 
signs nailed to trees: CLABBER GIRL BAKING POWDER, 666 FOR 
MALARIA, PAZO FOR PILES, JESUS IS COMING, PREPARE TO 
MEET GOD. The atmosphere of squalor and dark isolation from the pulse 
of human progress and culture was more intense even than in Tennessee. 
Except for the signs on the trees, there was nothing to distinguish the land- 
scape from the way it would have looked a hundred years back, at the 
height of the slave economy. There was no evidence that the machine age 
had ever come. Claude waved his hand and shouted a greeting to the 
ragged, weary share-croppers, both white and black, who were near the 
roadside. They went on with their work like automata, only one or two 
of them glancing up in faint surprise and staring after the car for a few 
seconds. 


Farther west, they came into the hill country that was more thickly 
forested and less intensely cultivated. They crossed the Arkansas River on 
the State highway, and the first coal mines, each with its company town or 
village for the miners, told Joyce they were nearing Paris. It was a beautiful 
landscape which the occasional heaps of slag were hardly able to mar. 


“Tf I was full of God when we came to Auburntown,” Claude said, 
slapping Joyce on the knee, “I guess I’ve got the devil in me now.” 


Joyce smiled. She knew what he meant, and she just wanted to see 
him in action in the new field. 
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After they had settled themselves in the manse, Claude strolled down 
to the courthouse square. It was Saturday, and most of the population, 
young and old, black and white, were out on the square. Young girls in 
cheap store dresses wandered up and down arm in arm, giggling from time 
to time. Hungry-looking men in patched, frayed overalls leaned against 
every wall, squatted on every doorstep. Most of the white men showed the 
peculiar features of coal-miners: the stiff hips, powerful shoulders, loping 
walk, sallow skin with black marks around the eyes where coal dust had got 
under it. The crowd was thickest outside the pool hall, and a score or more 
men could be seen inside it, playing snooker or cards. A stately old farmer 
with a white beard drove a two-horse wagon through the square, very slow. 
An ancient moved through the crowd with the quavering chant: “I’m gonna 
ask you to buy one of these pencils.” 


Claude got into conversation with some of the groups on the square. 
They looked suspiciously at him, and when he said he was the new Presby- 
terian pastor they did not seem to be much interested. 


The following day the same twenty people who had come to hear 
his trial sermon, including the three elders of the church, turned up and 
sat before him wearing their respectable clothes and respectable expressions. 


For some reason, as he looked at their uninspiring faces, he thought 


of the letter he had received from his kid brother, Jack. 


Jack had written: “I hear you don’t believe in hell. If you don’t take 
those people some kind of a hell it’ll be farther than Tennessee to Arkansas 
that you'll move next time.” 


(To be continued) 
Ler My Propre Go was published this year by Victor Gollanz, Ltd., London 
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I meant to write you some time ago with regard to your objection to 
the plan for “released time” on which public school children in New York 
State could secure religious instruction. I am wondering whether you 


really represent your constituency in that objection. I am sure you do not 
represent me. 


We now have Week-Day Religious Schools in Cincinnati on time 
released by the public schools, and we are reaching more than 7,000 chil- 
dren. It has been supported not only by the churches, but has won high 
commendation of those concerned with youth problems and juvenile 
delinquency. There is a call in child problem areas for such schools where 
they do not now exist, and the Council of Churches is now in the midst of 
a drive to increase its budget so that it may do more work along this line. 
I believe if you had looked into the effect which Week-Day Religious 
Schools have had in various cities, you would find that your objection on the 
principle of Church and State separation would have no basis. 


You probably were concerned about sectarian influences entering into 
the picture. So far as I know, there has been no feeling on that score in 
Cincinnati at all; neither as between Catholics and Protestants, nor between 
various Protestant groups. 


I have not been following the progress in New York State with 
regard to religious education, but I hope it is tried, for I believe you will 
find it of great constructive value for the purposes we all seek to achieve. 


Jackson E. Smith, Minister 

First Presbyterian Church on Walnut 
Hills 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


* * * * 
Since the appearance of your editorial “Religion in the Schools,” in 


the December-January number of the Digest, the Attorney General of 
Massachusetts has ruled that the State Constitution does not bar the Boston 
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School Committee from permitting pupils to leave classes to attend religious 
instruction. 


Such action, however, would allow the Church to intrude upon the 
time allotted for instruction in the public schools, and obviously intrude at 
State expense, since either an extension of allotted time or curtailment of 
public instruction would be entailed, with resulting detriment to fulfill- 
ment of the State schedule. 


And yet the Attorney General also rules that no plan of religious 
week-day education would be constitutional which requires the expendi- 
ture of public funds, and that the purpose of the Constitution is to sepa- 
rate the public school system from religious denominational instruction, so 
that denominational religion is put in its proper place outside public aid or 
support. The ruling specifies that the plan adopted should involve no ex- 
penditure of public funds, the use of public property or loan of the public 
credit. 


The action of the New York Court of Appeals is referred to. In that 
action, however, public “aid and support” are clearly involved. For pupils 
must be registered for the courses and all registering be placed on file with 
the local public school authorities and weekly attendance reports be filed 
with the principal or teacher. All this of course involves public time and 
expense. 


The whole plan is all too obviously a form of coercive religious 
instruction. By it the prestige of the public schools would be exploited to 
overawe the parents into registering their children. The authority of the 
State would be exploited in the act of enforcing religious instruction upon 


the children. 


Manifestly the plan is also a flagrant violation of another basic 
principle of American democracy, the separation of Church and State. 


Freedom of religion means freedom to choose any religion or none. 


In years past the principle of religious freedom has been invoked to 
debar religious instruction from public schools. Today it is being violated 
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to compel religious instruction under the authority of, and at the cost of time 
and money to the State. 


The issue should be carried before the United States Supreme Court.— 
“No state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States.” (Fourteenth Amendment.) 


Such a law may be effected through erroneous interpretation, as in 
the present instance. 
John F. Hoyt 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


* * * * 


Some question has been raised recently concerning the Digest 
because of the fact that some Catholic folk of the city are rather bitter toward 
it. I have assured these questioners that the Digest is not conducting a cam- 
paign against Catholics, but is vigorously advocating our traditional Ameri- 
can position of separation of Church and State with the freedoms of the 
Bill of Rights, and find that, unfortunately, the historical position of 
Catholics, as well as their present-day mood, when true to themselves, cuts 
across this essential American position. If any of them are bitter toward the 
Digest because it lays bare that fact, it is not the fault of the Digest, but it is 
because they hold to what is essentially an un-American position. 


E. LeRoy Dakin, D.D., Pastor 
First Baptist Church 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Your magazine, being the first Christian publication to open fire on 
the diabolical institution of peonage, will be historically remembered! There 
is no substitute for truth; there is no substitute for right; and there is no 
substitute for justice. 

Col. William Henry Huff 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Since the whole world has got the itch, and got it bad, but don’t 
seem to know where to scratch, I am glad for the Digest. 


eels Cox: 


Marseilles, Illinois 


* * * * 


Thank you for your editorial comment in the October-November 
number of the Protestant Digest on my prayer which you very well call “a 
realistic prayer.” Naturally we differ in dogma but I do believe that what I 
said is literally true, that the religious root of our whole democratic civiliza- 
tion is in the great tradition which Judaism and Christianity uphold. 


Rabbi Samuel Schulman 
Congregational Emanu-el 
New York City 


* * * * 


You probably noticed, in the Washington Merry-Go-Round for 
November 26th, that on a visit to California “Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy expounded these extraordinary views. ... That the United States 
should carefully limit its aid to Britain so as to gain time to become fully 
armed, in order to be in a better position to do business with the Axis 
victors. . . . That Hollywood producers should stop making films offensive 
to dictators. Kennedy also admonished his listeners to follow the views of 
the Will Hays organization and heed the strictures of the Catholic Legion 
of Decency. He emphasized that great damage was being suffered by the 
church as a result of the war, which was emptying the churches. He 
thinks that the church must seek peace as soon as possible.” In short, it is 
better to have full churches at the expense of ignominious surrender to a 
vile and bloody dictatorship than to have empty churches with honor. 
And even the unthinking should smell a rat when they see pious, devout 
churchmen urging a truce with Hitler, whom they’ve been painting as an 
irreligious monster and destroyer of churches. So the “godless” Hitler does 
permit church attendance—at some churches. 

Mrs. M. Matthews 
Wilmington, Delaware 


DO YOU BELIEVE) 


YESS 


I am against Nazism BUT if Hitler wins we should 
be prepared to do business in a Hitler world. 


I am not anti-Semitic BUT I don’t think I should 
do anything about anti-Semitism. 


I am not opposed to labor unions BUT I see by the 
papers that the A. F. of L. is full of racketeers and the 
C.1.O. is controlled by “Reds.” I haven’t the time to go 
into it all. It’s a bother! 


I would like to see the anti-lynching bill passed BUT 
perhaps the Southerners know better about these things 
after all. 


Yes, I believe in Democracy BUT a Corporate State 
where men are “properly disciplined” might be the best 
thing for America. 


I believe in the separation of Church and State BUT 
if one strong State Church can take over our schools, 
drive out the “Social-minded” Protestants, teach secta- 
rianism and thus protect my business enterprise and my 
status in life, then it might be best. 


IF YOU ARE A “YES — AND,’’ 
NOT A “YES—BUT”’ AMERICAN 
YOU WILL USE THIS COUPON 


Bb soeauihibsreuk 


DEMOCRACY? 


YES... AND! 


I will do everything in my power to stop Hitlerism 
abroad and at home. 


I will not allow anti-Semitism to destroy democracy 
in America as it destroyed democracy in Germany. 


I believe in the right of working men to organize 
and improve their conditions through collective bargain- 
ing. 


I believe negroes have made a notable contribution 
to this country, along with other minority groups, and 
should be given equal educational, vocational and cul- 
tural opportunities. 


I will work incessantly against the forces in this 
country which are by devious means attempting to take 
over our school system and set up a Corporate State. 


I believe in the Bill of Rights and the God-given lib- 
erties of our Constitution. 


po------------ 


John Hammond, Jr., Chairman, 
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521 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Union Seminary Review says: 
“This very readable book .. . is 
stimulating and should be read by 
all of our pastors.” 


The Churchman says: “This 
book gives so many good illustra- 
tions and clear statements that one 
reads it with the full intention of 
reading it again. The minister of 
any denomination will find his prob- 
lems stated and sound appraisals of 
the situation with which he deals 
. a very helpful volume.” 
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iWhy does God permit wat? 1 THIS IS THE VICTOR 


*Is H “our side” or the 
meee? * By LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD ) 


* An Unshakable Faith for a Time of Crisis— 
Why does He not end War stated in messages written in London amid the 


? : 
pone ¢ / havoc and unprecedented disaster of the ma 
*Ts His victory the kind we terial world crashing about the author in a 
wish ours to be? e beleaguered city. e 


* To these questions—and many like thern—men in “embattled Brita 
are quoting the Weatherhead answers and taking courage. Americans now | 
reading THIS IS THE VICTORY are doing likewise. 

Here England’s great spiritual leader proclaims renewed faith in a” 
God who is sensitive to the wounds of the world—whose stability give 
human minds a place to rest amid desperate weariness and turmoil—whose 
vision still functions above all human programs—whose divine will i 
man’s only victory and peace. 

PART ONE—Our Faith. PART TwO-—Some of Faith’s Allies. 


PART THREE—Faith’s Forward Look. 
Jast Published! Soe 
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Short Short Sermon 


So, because you are lukewarm, neither hot nor cold, I am 
going to spit you out of my mouth. You declare, “I am rich, 
Iam well off, I lack nothing!”—not knowing you are a miser- 
able creature, pitiful, poor, blind, naked. 

REVELATION 3: 16, 17. 


THERE IS NO STOPPING PLACE BETWEEN hate and love. God 
who is reality spits out indifference. He pushes to one con- 
clusion or the other. He says to Judas, ‘““Go! Do what you 
have to do!” He pushes to construction or constriction. 
Heaven or Hell. It is the tragedy of man. The despair and 
glory of man. 


Gop DRAWS Us TO HIMSELF who is the true self of each of us. 
If we resist, if we exert the pressure of our free will against 


Him, then that pressure which we exert drives us farther and 
farther away from Him and therefore farther and farther 
away from ourselves, negating the purpose for which our free- 
dom was given us—as Francis Thompson says ‘“‘Naught shel- 
ters thee, who will not shelter Me.’’—and ultimately destroy- 
ing our freedom itself. 


CONTEMPLATING THIS TERRIBLE AND TRAGIC FACT we can begin 
to understand the truth so harshly expressed in some of the 
dark doctrines of our theological forefathers. This truth is 
coming to the surface again as we are being hurled by history 
against the walls of our Promethean pride. We may express 
it differently but we shall express it again because life and 
the inescapable tragedy of life shall express it from us. There 
is no stopping place between hate and love. 
—K. L. 


A BRAVE CATHOLIC SPEAKS 


74 


TO HIS PEOPLE 


Catholics in America are in a paradoxical posi- 


tion vis-a-vis Protestantism and Democracy. In say- 
ing what | am about to say, | speak for myself. 

But this is the way it has seemed to me: 

American democracy is based on what is often 
called, and sometimes condemned as liberalism. The 
essence of liberalism is the twin doctrine of private 
judgment and separation of Church and State. From 
this springs the fundamental principle of our govern- 
ment, that the power resides in the people. That gov- 


ernments derive their just powers from the consent of : 4 
the governed. The idea of government of the people, 


by the people and for the people. 

| don’t see how any Catholic who values these 
things, as | believe most American Catholics do, can 
fail to be grateful and friendly to Protestantism which 
gave these things to us, or grateful for the fact that 
America, in the sense of its origin, is a Protestant 
country. 

| fear that unless Protestantism survive, and 
survive with a deep and living strength, Freedom as 
we know it will perish. | don’t see how free govern- 
ment can live if the parent of free government die. |! 


don’t know whether some of an opposing view may 


regard this as heresy. If so, then American democracy 
is heresy. But I still opt for American democracy. 


—Lawrence Fernsworth 


